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PREFACE. 



During the excursion which produced the following 
pages, I b^n with an intention of sketching a series 
of short articles ; but, before the close of the journey, 
these remarks, although written hastily, became too ex- 
tensive for the object first intended. For reasons, with 
which it is, perhaps, unnecessary to trouble the reader. 
It has since been thought advisable to print them, after 
due revision^ in the form in which they now appear. 

The geological notices are, with few exceptions, placed 
under distinct heads, and may, without inconvenience, 
be omitted by those to whom they are uninteresting. 
But, the geological features of a country being permanent 
— being intimately connected with its scenery, with its 
leading interests, and even with the very character of its 
population, have a fair claim to delineation, in the obser- 
vations of a traveller ; and this course, however unusual 
with us, is now common in Europe. I regret that my 
limited time did not admit of more extended and com* 
plete observations of this nature, and I cannot flatter 
myself that they are always free from error. 

A V 



The bistorical remarks and citatioiis have beeu the 
more extended, from an impression that less has been 
said by travdlers in America^ than might have been ex- 
pected, of scenes and events whidi, to Americans, I 
conceive, must ever be subjects of the deepest inteiest. 

The friend, in whose company this tour was made, 
having been in the habit, when travelling, of taking hasty 
outlines of interesting portions of scenery, and of finish* 
ing them after his return, did, in this instance, the same ; 
and, although when executed, they were not i 
for publication, the drawings, which illustrate some of 
the scenes in this woric, were, at my request, furnished 
by him. 

BENJAMIN SiLLlMAN. 



Yaie Coitegc, 
AiigusiUlh^ 1920. 
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DESCRIPriON OF THE ENGRA VINOS. 



PLATE L 
Approach io Qmheefnm ike South-wni. 

This iketA, taken from the ttwii-lkM^ wta coounenoed abovl 
thfee or foor milet mbore the city, tnd when we were pestin|^ every 
momeiitnqMdlyakmf. It wee qnayoidably objected to the dttedTtiitage 
of constant chance of position; bot» as it fortunately happened, tUs 
drcamstance rather ao^poMnted the distinctness, than altered the f^ 
lative position of the principal obfects. 

On the rif^t, is eihihitml part of the promontory of Pomt Leri, 
with a glimpse of a few of the hooses and shins at its foot. In the 
remote riew, down the rirer, are seen some of the highlands, beyond 
the ftdls of M ontmorend, on the left bank of the rirer, and of the dis- 
tance of £rom ten lo fifteen miles. ImmediatelT before the observer, 
is the smooth expanse of the river, with «ome of the nnmerons ships 
and boats that adorn its snrfiice. 

On the left, and nearest at hand, a beautiful copse of wood, with 
some buildings at its feet, just intercepts the riew of Wolfe's Core, 
which lies between this ffrore and the mgh bank on which uands the 
nearest roond tower; oiut the opening of the cove is seen« Then 
come the heights on which are the plains of Abraham, and upon them 
the Martello towers, two of which only are from this position vbiUe ; 
die Tiew of two others b cut off by the intenrening hogfats. Furdier 
on appears Cape Diamond, composed of afanost perpendicular pre- 
dpiees of naked rock, three hundred and forty-fi?e feet in the greatest 
height. The walls and towers of massy stone, pierced and cut down 
fbr embrasures, jmd crowned with the flag-stsff and cokmrs that ap- 
pear on this Cape, eonstttnle the Citaoel of Quebec. Immediately 
at the foot of dus predpiee is the commencement of the lower town, 
iriiich b continued around the foot of the rock; only a very small 
part of it, and no portion of the houses- of the upper foam, b visible 
from tins point ofView. 

PLATES II. Avn III. 

UAm Ckorgejhm Fori Oecrgo^ mmd Lake George from ike VUlago^ 

CaUmeU. 

In the fhst of these Views, the obsenrer bein| at Fort Oeoin, 
sitoated, as I have already remarked, at some distance ftom ttie 
southern shore of the lake, and in a direction about mid-way between 
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ks eastern and western sides, contemplates a prospect considerably 
difierent from thai seen in the other position. The eastern barrier b 
now mnch less in Tiew : the promontory, where the lake turns off to 
the ri|;fat, and is lost among the mountains, and where north-west bay 
stret<£es to the left, and appears boonded by rery high mountains, is 
immediately before bun, at the distance of about twelre miles; the 
islands b riew are more numerous, and gire greater rariety to the 
now more extended surfiue of the lake; and, immediately at the 
obserrer^s feet, is the accUrity, by which we ascend from the lake to 
the old fort, upon the walls of which we are supposed to stand, and 
they, of course, are not in view. On the very shore we observe one 
of tne old barracks, formerly belonging to the fort, now exhibiting a 
tavern sign, and till within a few years conttituting the only place of 
accommodation to those who visited Lake George. At this place* 
although principally covered by the water, are the ruins of the old 
military quay or pier, formerly extending a good way into the lake, 
and am>rding important facilities to the numerous expeditions tliat 
have sailed upon Lake George. 

The second view is taken from the water's edge, in front of the 
public-house, in the village of Caldwell, which ttands on the very shore 
of the sonth*western side of the lake, and, of course, leaves that vil- 
lage in the rear, and exhibits, as the most prominent objects, the moun- 
tains on the eastern shore, forming a strong contrast with the peaceful 
bosom of the lake. Several of the islands are in sight, and pleasantly 
diversify the uniform surface of the water, the view of which, to the 
north and north-west, is necessarily limited by the position of the 
observer. 

PLATE IV. 

Manie Fideo— Approach to the Hotae. 

This view will give some ocular illustration of the scenery on 
the top of the mountain. It exhibits a view of the lake, the cultivated 
lawn, the buildings, the surrounding forest, and rocky pinnacles and 
tower; but still it musi be remembered, that they give only some 
parts of the scene on fib Am of the mountain, without conveying any 
adequate idea of the altitude of the place, and scarcelv a ghmpse of 
the remote scenery. Indeed, the full illustration of the beauties of 
this mountain would require a port-folio of views, and would form a 
fine subject for the pencil of a master. 

As the beauty and grandeur of this place depend principally upon 
certain general facts raative to the geological^ structure and conse- 
quent scenery of the middle region of ConnecUcut, the most original 
are sketched in a very general way in the course of the text. 
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Relaxation and MLth, and the gratification of a 
sonable cnriositY. were our imn^iate motites for undertaking 
tUs kmmey. On the gist of S^Kember we leR Hartford 
for Albany. A blustering equinoctial had been howling for 
two days, but without rain, and, as a sereie drought had 
long; prevailed, cbuds of dust rose, in incessant eddies, and 
drinn g befo re a Tiolent wind, filled the atmosphere, and enre- 
loped ererjr ol^ect. We were not, however, prevented by the 
itorm of sand and dust from setting out. nor, by the min which 
soon firflowed, from proceeding. The fim turnpike, upon which 
we comitiettoed our ioumev was, but a few years i^ce^ a most 
ru|^ uncomfortable road; now we passed it with ease and 
n4iidity. scarcely percwving its beautiful undulations, whidi. 
gradnally risiiu^, as we receded firom the Connecticut river 
brought us, witmn little more than an hour, to the foot of TalcoC 
mountain* 

VOWTB TIDBO. 

After constantly ascending^ for nearly three miles, we reached 
the highest ridge of the mountain, firom which a steep declivity 
of a WW rods brought us to a smaU rude plaiiu terminated at a 
short distance by tbe western brow, down whidi the same fine 
turnpike-road is continued. From this plain, tbe travelkr who 
wishes to visit a qpot called Monte Video;, remarkable fiir the 
extraordinary beautv of iu natural scenery, will turn directly to 
the nofth, into an oSscure road, cut thnw^ the woodsy by the 
ptonrietoroftlieplace ta which it oradttcta. Tbe road is roughs 
•nathe view bounded on the east by the ridge whidi, inmim 
place^ rises in perpendicular clifli| to more than one hundred 
feet above the genend sur&oeof Uie summit of the «M»Ti tain 
On the west, voQ are so shot in bytrees^ that it is only occa- 
momUjf and m a moment^ that you percrive there is a valley 
immemaiely hdow yoo^ 

YoTACICSMlfTBAVBLSy ToL VIL B 
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At the end of » mik and en half, the roed terminates at a 
tenant's hoaae* built in the Gothic style, and through a gate of 
the same description you enter the cultiTated part of this rery 
singular country-resiidencc. 

Here the scene is iminediately changed. The trees no longer 
intercept vour view upon the letV ana you look alnioHt perpen- 
dicularly into a valley of extreme beauty, and great extei^ in 
the highest state of cultivation, and vrliich. although apparently 
within reach, is 640 feet below you. At the right, tlie ridge, 
which has, until now, been your boundary, and seemed an im* 
passable barrier, suddenly breaks off and disa|>pearB, but rises 
again at the distance of hBlf-a-mile, in bold grey masses, to the 
height of 190 feet, crowned by forest-trees, above which appears 
a tower, of the same colour as the rocks* 

The space, or hollow, caused by the absence of the ridge, or 
what may very properly be called the hack^bone of the mountain, 
is occupied by a deep lake, of the purest water, nearly half-a- 
mile in lengtn, and somewhat less tlian half that width. Di- 
rectly before you, to the north, from the cottage or tenant's 
house, and extending half-a-mile, is a scene of cultivation, unin- 
closeo, and interspersed with trees, in the centre of wliich 
stands the house. The ground is gently undulating, bounded 
•n the west by the precipice which overlooks the Farmington 
yalley, and inelining gently to the east, where it is terminated by 
the nne marsin of trees that skirt the lake. After entering the 
gate, a broad foot«|>ath, leaying the cacriage-road. passes off to 
the left, and is carried along the western brow of the mountain, 
until passing the house, and reaching tlie northern extremity of 
this litde domain* it conducts you, almost imperceptibly, round 
to the foot of the cliflb,on which the tower stands. It then gra- 
dually passes down to the north extremity of the lake, where it 
unites with other paths, at a white picturesque building, over- 
shadowed with trees, standing; on the edge of die water, com- 
manding a yiew of the whole of it, and open on eyery side 
during the warm weather, forming, at that season, a delightful 
summer-house, and in the winter, being closed, it serves as a 
shelter for the boat. There is also anoUier path, which, begin- 
ning at the gate, but leading in a contrary direction, and passing 
to uie riffht, conducts you up the ridge, to what is now the 
summit ot the south rocx, whose top haying fallen ofl^ lies scat- 
teied ill huge fiagments, and massy ruins, around and bdow 

you. 

The yiew from the house towards the east presents nothing 
but the lake at the foot of the lawn, bounded on the north and 
sooth by lofty cliffi^ and on the opposite shore by a lower bar^ 
riar of focki, intanmzed with forest-trees, from amongst * 
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a rottd it seen to iMie^ P'^**"^ ^ ^ tomli.aloiig the brink of 
the waier^ «iid althoi^ih perfectly lafei eppom to fcrm, from 
that quarter, a dangerous entrance to this retired ipoC 

ETery thing in thb Tiew is calculated to make an inpremon 
oftbe most entire seclusion; fbrybeyondtbewater and the open 
^pround in the immediate neighfaouihood of the house^ rocks and 
lorests alone meet the eje^ and appear to e epa r ate you fiom all 
the rest of the ^workL ftit at the same moment that y cm are con- 
templating thb picture of the deepest solitude, jfo^ may, without 
leavuiff TOur pbce, merely by changing your poBUlOl^ see through 
one ol the long Gothic windows of the same room, which reach 
to a level wiUi^ the tur^ the gkywing western irailey, one vast 
sheet of cultiration, filled with inhabitants, and so near, that 
with the aid only of a common spy-glass you cUstinguisli the 
motions of every individual who is abroad m the nei^bouring 
village, even to the frolics of the chiMreiu and the active industry 
of the domestic fowls, seeking their foodf or watching over and 
providing for their young. And from the same winaow, when 
the morning mutt, shrouding the world below and frequently 
hiding it completely from view, still leaves tlie summit of thia 
mountain in dear sunshine, you may hear through the dense 
medium the mingled sounds occasioned by preparations for the 
rural occupations of the day. 



Scenery and Geology of the Middle Region of Connecticut. 

NATtiaAL scenery is intimately connected with taste, moral 
feeling, utility, and instruction. In no countiy, perhaps, is it 
more varied than in North America, and it constantly bears a 
close relation to the geological structure of the diflferent regions. 
Even in so limited a country as Connecticut, there are features 
so widely diflerent as hardly to escape the observation of the 
most negligent traveller. The greater part of this state being 
composed of primitive formations, exhioits the usual aspect of 
such countries, and is, with few exceptions, (and those re- 
lating principally to the alluvion of rivers and of the sea-shore,) 
hilly or mountainotis. 

In most parts of Connecticut, the traveller passes a succes- 
sion of kills and hollows, bounded fay laige curves, sometimes 
sinking deqi and riang high, so as to create great inequality <^ 
surface — ascents and descents frequently annious ; but nudy, 
excqpt at fissures and chasms, ezhitnting high naked precipices 
of rock. But, the hills and mountains are not all nmilar in that 
outline, and, in one regionin particular, the physkignomy of the 
country is very peculiar. 

At pTew-Ilaven commences the r^on of secondary trap or 
green-stone. It completdy intersects the state, and the state c^ 

BS 
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MasnchuMtts, Kk^ nMt, and erenpiMwe to the eonfinet of tlit 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire. Through the whole 
extent of this district, as in a great talley, among Uie ridges the 
Connecticut ri^er flows, except below Middletown, near which 
the river passes tbroudi a barrier of primitiTe country, which 
condnnes uninterruptedly to the ocean, a^ distance of twenty-five 
or thirty miles. 

But die most striking circumstance to a tra^dler is, the pe« 
ciiliar physiognomy imparted to this region by the rocks. Ge- 
nerally, throughout the district whose boundaries have been 
sketched, the green-stone mountains rise in bold ridges— stretch- 
ing often, league after league, in a continued line~*or with oc- 
casional interruptions — or in parallel lines— of in spurs and 
branches. One front (and generally it is that which looks wes- 
terly), is in most instances composed of precipitous cliffi, of 
nake^ frowning rock, hoarjr with dme, moss-grown, and tarnished 
by a superfici^ decomposition. Tbds front is a perfect barrier, 
looking like an immense work of art, impassable m most places, 
composed frequently of ill-fbrroed pillars* standing side by side, 
and receding one behind another, at different elevations, like 
rude stairs. These pillars terminate, at last, in a rcw^lar ridge, 
well defined like the top of a parapet, and crowned with trees, 
which at the elevation of from two or three, to seven or eight 
hundred feet, form a beautiftil verdant fringe, often of evergreens, 
which is finely contrasted with the rocky barrier below. Al- 
though this is the general form of these hills, some of tnem 
are conical, or of irregular sluipes ; but the barrier-form is so 
common, that in many parts of this district the country seems 
divided by stupendous walls, and the eye ranges along, league 
after league, without perceiving an avenue, or a place of egress. 

Most of the ridges are parallel, and it is when travelling at 
thmr f&sL, that one is most forcibly struck with ^h^ castellated 
appearance. In some parts of the district it is impracdcable for 
many miles to find a passaee for a road, or for a stream ; and 
both, when they cross the oirecdon of the ridges, are wound 
through narrow rocky defil^ ofVen singulariy picturesque and 
wild, with their lofiy impending ctift, and with tneir fidlaa ruins. 
Indeed, the immense masses of ruins which, both in this district 
and in the similar districts of other countries, are collected at 
the feet of the green-stone ridges, form a very striking object. 
Often they slope, with a very sharp declivity, ludf or two thirds 
of the vrav up the mountain, and terminate only at the rocky 
barrier ; the ruins are composed of masses of every rise, firom 
that of a pebble, which may be thrown at a bird, to entire cliflb 

* la fome plftccs. as o« tbs ftoat of Moaot Hol^oke, near NertlHuaptoa, 
Acy aie i«g«faur piUara,like those of tbs giaat^s caateway. 
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with fetffel coocoasioiiy into IM ndUai* Thb kind of focky 
avalmdie is ao comoum among the green rtooe moantMni^ that 
it b oflen heard, and eometime% in the etiUncsi of night, bj 
thoie who lifo in the fidnitj. 

BBAL VOB OHOBOHBf. 

In the valley of Northingion wo jpaawd a beantifid new 
meting-hooeeu It b a handaooM qpeomca of ardiitecuune» and 
u one of thfoe pfawes of poMic wonlup reoenUr evected in thb 
little poibh, wmdi, a nort time nne^ had only one ouaerabk 
niinone hoi»i^ ntnated in the midit ofa ibmt. 

I oooe attended puUic wonhip there on a pleasant hot warm 
summer sabbath. The boose was almost embowered in andent 
fbreslHrees; it was smaller than many prhmte dwdljng booses 
was much dilapidated hj time| which had fiirrowed the my 
ttmiainied shii^es and clapboards with many water-worn cEin* 
nefa^ and it seemed as if it wonid soon fiJL ItwasanialereetiiM^ 
remnant of primeral New-Enriand mannen. The j^ec^ple, en* 
dently agricultural, had scarcdy departed firom the sunplicit|of 
our early rural habits; the men were not parading in foreign 
broadcloth, nor the women flaunting in forrign silu and mua* 
lins; but they appeared in domestic fiibricSi and both men and 
women were dressed with nmplicitT. I do not mean that there 
were no exceptions, but thb was ue general aspect of the con« 
gregaiion, and, firom the smallness of toe house, although there 
ware pewB» it seemed rather a domestic than apublic reUgioua 
meeting. The minister corresponded, admtrsbly, with the ap- 
pearance of the house and congregation, as fiir as antiquity and 
primeral simplicity were concerned, but he was highly respect- 
able for undersandin^ and sustained even in these humble cir- 
cumstances the digmty of hb station* He was an old man, 
with hoary locks and a Tenerable aspect, a mam of God of 
oiher timet — a patriarchal teacher — ^not caring for much ba- 
lanced nicety of phrase, but-giTing Us. flock wholesome food, in 
sound doctnne and jwn q^eech. Bb prayers had that detail 
of petition — that qiecific application^ both to public and pritate 
concerns, and that directness of allusion to the momentoua pdi-- 
tical efents of the day, and their apparent bearing upon tins 
people, which was common among our anccstort, ami enedally 
among the first ministers, who brought with than the fenror at 
the times when they emigrated fiomJBngland. 

Thb aged niinister b still UTUig, but since the destnictioa of 
hb anient bonee^ and the difinon of hb people, he b without 
any particular duaq|e; sUll, howoTer, ahnough oppressed with 
the mficmitiea of ndfanced fift^ he occaaonally ofidates in 
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pubUc« InBtead of die anciehl hoaie^ there luiTe now arisen tbe 
three pretty, modem churches. 

We are not, however, to infer that increased resources, nor 
additional zeal for religion, has reared these edifices; it was the 
efiect of local jealousies, as to tlie place, where a new house 
should be built, and how often, in our New-England villages, 
do we see this circumstance produce the same result, adding 
to the beauty, but, perhaps, not always to the harmony and 
piety of the neighbourhooo. 

It would be easy to (pve a considerable list of towns in Con* 
necticut where two n>ires rise instead of one, because the peo- 
ple could not agree wnere the cne should be placed. Happier 
would it be, if these separations had always been free froai ani- 
mosity — if they had not sometimes laid the Ibundation of per- 
manent discord, and if there had been no instance of outrageous 
violence, and the prostration of all law and order, while people 
were professing only to honour their Maker, and to benefit their 
feUow-men. But still, who that is friendly to the best interests 
of mankind can ftul to be gratified with the constant succession 
of churches and spires which he observes in Connecticut, and 
who would not prefer the active interest that is manifested on 
this subject, although attended vnth occasional irregularities — 
to that apathy which permits a land to remain without temples 
to the living God, and rarely salutes the ear with the sound of 
" the church-going belL** 

Passing througn a part of Canton, we arrived in a litile 
cluster of pretty houses, handsomely situated on the Farmington 
River. 

MANNERS OF AMERICAN INNS. 

This vras a part of New-Hartford, where we dined plea- 
santly; every thing was goo<l, and nc^uly and well prepared, 
and we were attended by one of those comely respectable young 
vromen, (a daughter of the landlord,) who so often, in our 
public-houses, perform these service^ without departing from 
the most correct, respectable, and amiable deportment. 

This b a peculiarity in the manners of this country which is 
not at once understood by a forei^^ner, and especially by an 
EkigUshmaa. Such a person, if unmstructed in the genius of 
the country, almost of course presumes, that all those whom he 
sees in public-houses are in servile situations. If he adopt to- 
iraids them an imperious and harsh manner he gives o&nce, 
and produces coldness, and possibly resentment, so that the in- 
terview ends in mutual dissatisGiction. If the traveller should 
write a book he, of course, enlarges on the rudeness of American 
numnns. and it is very possible that even the servanu k£ our 
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inns may giro him such occasion for sodi reoMurks, if tbey m 
inaOcd as pmons of their condition commonly are in Eorope. 
Some years since, to an Englishman ejajgrmting to America^ the 
obriotts causes which oftei\. disgust the UngUsh and oflfend the 
Americans when the former are tniTellinff among the latter^ and 
especially in the smaller towns and Tulagesy were finthfatty 



pointed out. It was stronriy recommended to him, mtber to 
ask as a favour what he had a right to comnsand as a dnty«*to 
treat the heads of the public-houses with marked respect, and 
their sons and daughters, who might be in attendance, ana eren 
the servantSy with Kindness and courtesy, avoiding the. use of 
terms and epithets which might imply inferiority and servitude, 
to make their duties as light as possible, to manifest no unplea- 
sant peculiarities, and to make no unreasonable demands with 
respect to food, vrines, and cookery. He was assured, that with 
such a spirit he would be treated with respect and kindness— 
that he would be cheerfully served — that the best the house 
afforded would be promptly obtained for him, and should he 
ever visit the same bouse again, that he would probably be re- 
membered and welcomed with cordiality. He must, indeed, 
occasionally concede sometliiog to fomiliarity and curiosi^. 
but vrith an amiable spirit and courteous deportment he would 
not meet with rudeness or necrlect, or have occasion to write an 
angry sentence, concerning tLe Americans; and he was told^ 
tliat even the fitmiliarity and curiosity which are sometimes un^ 
pleasant, would be commonly repaid by the communication of 
valuable local information. 

As the gentleman to whom these remarks were addressed vras 
gay, and had been a military man, he was cautioned not to pre* 
suroe tliat antf members of the families at the public^houses might 
be treated with levity, for he would find that fethers and bro» 
there were at hand, and pecuniary considerattons would be 
sacrificed^ at once, to the respectability of the house. After 
this gentleman had travelled tourteen months in the United 
States, he cahie to the town where his adviser remded, and 
thanked him for his cautions. He said^ that they had been of 
the greatest service to him. that he had found tne predictions 
fiilly verified, and himseu treated with hospitality and kmd- 
ness, while he had seen others of his countiymen, pursuing an 
qipomte deportment, meet vrith very unpleasant treatment, 
and creating both for themadvea and othoa perpetual dissatis- 
fiiction. 

Bins TO VBW-I.BBAKOK. 

As vre ascended a mountmnous ri^^ two miles on the road 
to New-Lebanon, a fine letrospect occnimL Immediately be- 
low vras a spacious and deep bostn, e u v if D u ad by mountainai 
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wl^ch, nscading om iMhiiKl aoodier, pretenled, in ooe Ttew* 
briUiMic fiMmu green, in Mocher dark hues* almost black, and 
fiuther o% ridgei and stuamiu stniggUng through clouds, and 



mist, and rain, in obscure and rioomy grandeur* Beautifully 
contrasted with these, was the bright cluster of buildings in 
Lenox, compact, blended by penpectiTe into one rich group, 
in which turrets, and Gothic pinnacles, and Grrecian pillars 
were conspicuous, and seemed itke a string of pearb, upon the 
brow and decliyity of the hill, now sunk by comparison to one 
of moderate eleTatton* 

It were in vain to attempt to describe all the fine alpine sce- 
nenr which, with endless Tariety, was perpetually occurring 
and perpetually changing. Rich Tallies and basins were every 
where mixed with tm hiUs and mountains, on whose decliTi- 
ties and sununits cultivation had often spread scenes of fertility 
and beautT« 

The lony Hoosack, with its double summit^^— the hi^est 
mountain in this r^on, appeared at a dbtanoe on our right ;— 
on our left, tlie fertile Tales of Richmond, a scattered agricul- 
tural town, and almost before we were aware of it, we wound 
our way down the steep decliTitT of the mountain, which bounds 
the south-east side of the Tak of New-Lebanon. We had already 
passed upon our riffht a small Tilli^ belonging to the people 
ludicrously called {makers, or Shaking Quakers. 

TILLAOB OF THK SQAKBRS. 

We did not deviate into this first settlement, because their 
principal establishment, in this quarter, was immediately before 
us, and we were indeed not fiilly clear of the mountain, before 
we found ourselves in the midst of their nngular community. 
Their buildings are thickly planted, alonfi| a street of a mile in 
length. All of them are comfortable, and a considerable pro- 
p<ntion are large. They are, almost without an excepuon, 
painted of an ochre yellow, and, although plain, they make a 
handsome appearance. The utmost neatness is conspicuous in 
their fields, gardens, court*yards, out-houses, and in the Tery 
road ; not a weed, not aspot of filth, or anv nuisance is suffered 
to exist. Their wood is cut and piled in the most exact order; 
their fences are perfect; even their stone-walls are constructed 
with great regulariiy, and <^ materials so massy) aod so wdl 
ammged, that unless overthrown by force they may stand for 
centuries; instead of wooden posts for their gates, thev haTe 
fnllars of stone of one solid piece, and eTery thing bears the im- 
pras of labour, vigilance, and sloD, vrith such a share of taste 
as is consistent with the ansterities of their sect. Thrirordiarda 
are beautifiil, and probably no part of our country presenU 
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iMrenmpfctofagricoltiiiilcsoeBMWiw They are Mud to pew- 
MM neariy 3000 mtm of Void in tint ndnity. Soch nnatiwM 
and order I hafe not Men any wbmt^ on ao latiga a scale^ exoepi 
in Holland, whcve iha Tery uacMihiM of entanoe impoM 
order and nMtncM upaa the irfaole popnlation; bat hero it ia 
Tobntary. 

Beridev agricoltoreb it it wdl known that the Shakere occiqyy 
thanaelfM ouich with nwrhanical caafdoymanta* The prodne- 
tiooa of their indnitry and tkilly iiefei» brniheey bozei) paib and 
othw domestic ntened% aM ofery wheM expoeed for eu^ and are 
dit l mgniti h e d by exc eBen ca of w mlmiamh ip* Their garden-eeada 
are cdebr^ted for goodneH| and find a ready nuneL They 
have many gardene^ bat there is a prittcq;Ml one of sereral acTM 
which I am toUaxnibits soperior cohhration. 

Their iemaks are employed in domestic manafitctores and 
house^work, and die oommonity is fed and dothed by its own 
productions. 

The property is all in common. The avails of the general in- 
dostry ere poured into the treasury of the whole; indiyidnal 
wants are supplied fi»m a common magasiiiei or store-hoosei 
whidi is kept tor each fiunily, and oldmatd]^, the eldf rs invest 
the gains in land and buildings, or sometimM in rooney^ or 
other personal property, which is held for the good of tbeeooeCy* 

It seems somewhat paradoxical to iq^eak of a fiunilv where 
the relation upon which it b founded is unknown. But stilly 
the Shakers are assembled in what they eaUfiunilies, which con* 
sist of little C(rflection% (more or lem numerous according to the 
use of the houM) of nudes and females^ who occupy separate 
apartments, under the same roo^ eat at sefiaimte table^ but mix 
occasionally for sodety, labour, or worship* There is a nude 
and a female head to the femily, who superintend all thdr edn* 
cema-^ve out their movinons-— allot their employments^ and 
enforce industry and ndelity. 

The numben in thb viUagi^ as we were informed 1^ one of 
the male members are about 500,^ but there are said to oe 1500 
including other viUagM in this vicinity* Thar numbers are sus- 
tained by voluntary addidons, and by proad|yting« Poor and 
ignorant P^jpk^ in the vicinitv, and on tae netgfabouring moun- 
tains in particiw, are allured^ it is said, by kmdneM and pre- 
seals, toiomthesocieqf; and destitute widows frequently come 
Ibl vrith tnetr duldren, and unite thrmsflvM to thb community, 
where a oomfoftable subsistence for life^ a refoge for old aM, 
and for infiuicy and childhoodi the rspuMtion (at bast indi urn 
order) of piety, and the pronuM of heaven aM held out to view, 
it ia no wonder ihat the ignoiant* te poor, the berMvec^ the 

YoTAnas MMrTnaTnM, VoC VJf. C 
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dw ert ed^ tbo tuihspOT. the faperatitiouB* the cyoioA, and evM 
the "whrnisical^ shouhl occesioiiaUy swm the nambers of the 
Shaken. 

Their house of public worship is painted white, and is a neat 
building, which in its external appearance would not be disre- 
putable to any sect. 

Their worship, ^hich I did not have an opporiunity of seeing, 
is said to be less extrayagant than fi>rmeriy ; their dancing is 
still practised, but with more moderation, and for a good many 
years they have ceased to dance naked^ which was formerly 
practised, and even with 'persons of di&ient sexes. Their 
elders exercise a Tery great influence over the minds of the young 
people. The latter believe (as I was assured by a respectable 
inhabitant of New-Lebanon, but not a Shaker) that the former 
hold a direct and peraonal intercourse with Christ and the 
Apostles, and that the elders possess the power of inspecting 
their very thoughts, and their most secret actions. Perlmps this 
will account for the rmuted purity of the Shakers, for whatever 
may be imagined, it ooes not appear that any scandalous of- 
fences do now occur among them, or, at least, that they are 
brought to light, and it must be allowed that if they were fre- 
quent, they could not be concealed. 

They profoss, it b said, to believe, that Christ has already ap- 
peared the second time on the earth, in the person of their great 
leader mother Ann Lee, and that the saints are now judging 
the world. 

They have no literature among them, nor do we hear that 
they are ever joined by people of enlightened minds. We met 
a partv of children apparently coming from school, and. I en- 
quired of a Shaker, a middle-aged man of respectable appear- 
ance, whether the children belonged to the Society y he answered 
in the affirmatife i f^ But," I replied, <^ how is that, since you do 
not have children of your own f Are these children the ompring 
of parents who after becoming such, have joined your society, 
and brought their children with them ?"— « Yea,^ was the an- 
swer, with a very drawlin^^ and prolonged utterance, and at the 
same time there was a sfight raulterln^^ of the muscles of his 
face, as if he were a little disposed to smile. The children were 
dressed in a pkun costume, as the whole society are. 

TUs singular people took their rise in England, nearly half a 
eentuKf ago, and the settlement at New-Lebanon is of more 
than forty years standing. Thejr first emigrated to America 
in the year 1774, under Ann Lee, a niece of the celebrated 
Genoal Chaiks Lee^ who made a distinguished figure durim 
the American war. The order, neatness^ comfort, and thrii^ 
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wUch are ooiMpiciioiii among ikeniy are readily aoponnted fijr, 
by their industry, eoonomy, eelf-demal, and derotioo to their 
leaderi, and to the cominoa interest, all of which are rel^^iona 
doties among them, and the Tery iact that tfaey are, &r the most 
part, not burdened with the care of children, leaves them greatly 
at liberty to follow their occupations without interruption*^ 

Bat— where b the warrant, either in reason or in scripture, by 
which whole communities (not here and there individuals pe- 
cnlioriy situated,) withdraw themsdves finom the most interestmg 
and impcMtant of the social rdatitms— firom the tender charitiea 
of hutflMuid and wife— from the delightfid assiduities of parental 
love^-from that rdation on which society stands, and on which, 
as on a fruitful stock, is grafted every persomu and domestic 
virtue, and every hope, both for tins wond and abetter.f 

By what right are they, empowered to recruit their ranksL 
thinned from time to time by death, by drawing upon the social 
world, whose obedience to the fim law of Uod and nature 
they condemn, while they are denendant upon it both for their 
own existence as individuals, and for the continuance of their 
own unnatural community ; however commendable they may be 
for their industrious, monJ, and humane deportment, the (mn- 
ciple of their 'association is, in my opinion^ deserving of severs 
reprobation* But, happilv, their example is very little in danger 
or general imitation ; manlcind will not, generally, be persifadted 
to go on a crusade, or to suffisr martyrdom, in the cause of celi* 
bacy, and I believe it will be long ere the world, according to 
their expectation, is all reformed l>y becooiing a generation of 
Shakers, for this they say will con^itute the M'dlenium. Poor 
human nature--of what b it not capable— what absurdity!-— 

* TImj bsve soother ctoHectioo of huutes in Iho vicinity, whetel wss told 
tbejpbce oflendini^ membcra, nbo, bein; nndcr discipliiie, tie, lor the thne^ 
exdiMlDd IVom the coininnnilj, siid whom tltc? ttjie Mdb&iffrr ; thej deiq^ 
mle then l«nyinir.''thvjr are ottlc^Ot^.^ I sei lold Ihat tbey are not 
otfendod by being called Shakont, and do not rrgard it ai an opprobrious 
epithet. Indeed, I haro aerer heard of a milder or flMxe retpeetable aaae, 
by whteh tliey either are called, or erea with to be* 

t Mote b not here attribntcd to the iattitataon of Marriage Ibaa It deterreir 
lor, to try the qoestiun, we mast ask, not what ii the eoaditioa of, here aail 
there, a ooareat or aaMMHwIefy, or oJTalew dusters of Shalwrs protected as 
tiMy are hj 9otM§^mmde4 an wai r i ap , and drawing tbeir lecroils Aqbi the 
oflEnMiagofilsvirtaoQsafectioaa. We amstiaqnire what would be the eoa- 
ditioa of the wofU were the iastitatiott of nnurhigeMltr^aMijAitf^ Itis 
ebTioQs, that it would sooa becooM the wnmrmi theatre of crimes, of efoy 
deseriptifMi, vhiek are bow only wt trnmrnl , aad that ne mm mHimnf Tirtao 
ooold po^ibly spring ap. or he cberiihed. Piety itseii; eoald H exist in sueb 
a sMeVthiags, uMst (IT mh nandoxical huiguage can he ate^ 
ocasaiily become exclaslvelysfl&sb; sad, iadeed, H coald iad ao reftfs 
esoDspllaabsilals ssdarisa hi Ibe dsM and sates of the 
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triiat impieijr! (I had almosl «dd) it ihere^ which it has not 
tanctkmed with the name of religion. 

As the Shakers are not now a new perale, and as their most 

Srominent pecoliarities are well known, I am not disposed to 
well with much minateness on a subject in which I confess I 
haTe Tery little complacency ; a fisw particulars more may, how- 
ever* be added. 

They rarely publish any thing respecting their own principles 
and lutbitSy ana we are indebted chiefly to those who have se« 
oeded from their community, for the more precise infonoation 
which we possess respecting them. 

Among various publications of this nature—^ An account of 
the people called Shakers, their faith, doctrines and practice, &c« 
by Thomas Brown^" who was, for several years, a member of 
their society, is probably one of the best* It has every appear- 
ance of being written with candor and truth, and althougti an 
unpolished performance exhibits considerable ability. 

If this book be considered a fiur account of the shakers, it is 
manifest, that notwitlistandtng all the commendation to which 
they are entitled, for their moral virtues and their habits of 
order, industry, and economy, they are the subjects of the wildest 
fanaticism, and of the most degrading superstition. If it be 
idolatry and blasphemy to pronounce a woman, of at least ques- 
tionable character, to oe the Saviour of the world, at his second 
coming, and thus^ in the person of this woman, to blend the at- 
tributes of the Son of Grod with at least occasional drunkenness, 
it will be very difficult to acquit the Shakers of these crimes.* 
I am aware or the ignorance of many of these people, and am 
not dinxised to doubt that there is real piety among them, any 
more than I am to deny that industry, sobriety, economy, and 
occasional humanity, are conspicuous traits of their characters. 
They have, however, been khown to act in a very inhuman 
manner, in separating and alienating children from parents, and 



^ I htitt nllude t» Ann Lee. Sbo was born in liTiincheKter, about the year 
1736, and be<;ame the wife of Abiabaai Stanley, a blacksmith, wbo proved 
mkind and intenprrate. flat tn|; beea peculiarly unfortunate in the loss of 
efgbt infiinti, owing |Hrin«!ipally to very severe pcnonal atifforli^^s, during a 
dangeions eriiiis, which, al last, bad nearly proved fatal, the renoanoed mar- 
rlage, deefaninr it to have been ibe great urigiiial sin, and thus became the 
leader of the Shakers. IVy bad before practised marriage, but from this 
HaM (1971) they have renooDced it Ann Lee, (now called molber Ann, 
becanse she was oottsSdeied at the spiritual mother of her disciples) cbilmed 
Ilia ^ of fangnages, of healing, of disoovering the seonrts of the heart, of 
being actoalcd by the invlsflMe power of God, of sinless perfeclioo, and of 
hlunedfaite revelations. Mr. Brown says, however, of BM^her Ann, that ikm 
sometimes 4ranksplritaoat Sqnovs to intcndcation, prononneing them mm. sf 
€9d$ gmd trmharu. She died at Niriieiuia in 1784. la what estimation 
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ill MTeriiig the oiher deareit tki of our coniiiKm natme, for the 
jrarpoae ofbaikUiig up their own Mci. 

The conclusion of Mr. Brown^t book cootaiiui the foHowmg 
munmaryoffiicts respecting them. l^penkingoftheirconTeisionhe 
Am : — ^ After a number have bdbred, the next principal labour 
or the leaders is to gather them into a united interest and order. 
Thev assemble erery sabbath in their public meeting-house. 

Tuey walk to the meeting-house, in order, two and two^ and 
leaye it in the same €irder. Men enter the left-band door of the 
meettitf-house, and women the ri^tphaad. In each dwdling- 
house IS a room called the meetinff-roooi, in which they assem* 
ble for worship erery cTeninff; the young belieTers assemble 
momihg and efemng, and^ in uie afternoon of the sabbath, fUttey 
all assemble in one of thne loomsi in their dwelling-house^ to 
which meeting Bpectator9, or those who do not bdon^ to the 
society, are not admitted, except friendly TisitorB. Their houses 
are well calculated and convement. 

In the great house at Lebanon there are near one hundred ; 
the men uve ui their several apartments on the right, as they 
enter into the house, and the women on the left, commonly four 
in a room. They kned in the morning by the mde of the beci^ 
as soon as they arise, and the same b^re they lie down ; also 
befinne and after every meaL The brethren ana sisters genetslly 
eat at the same time at two long tables placed in the kitchen, 
men at one, and women at the other ; during wUch time they 
sit on benches and are all silent. They go to their meals walk- 
ing in order, one directly after the other ; the head of the foroily 
or elder takes the lead of the men, and one called elder sbter 
takes the lead of the women. Serand women are employed in 
cooking and waiting on the table — they are commonly reUered 
weddy by others. It is contmry to oider,for a man or woman 
to skep alone, but two of the brethren sleep together, and the 
sisters the same. It is contrary to order fi>r a man to be idone 



hUtfitmmt lines, tskaa mm different hynns 

^ CtNwt's ssooikI cowiiag was in vm^Hmt 

^^ We biftsoor dear awtbsrlbe chief aaiacritOBS 

« Wlikh God laid in Zioa Ina aaoiatod one ; 

^ Let aaBMS, and sects, and parties 

^ Aeoost mj ears no oioie; 

"My efer blessed 

""FsremlH 

^ Aaaaialsdb 

«My8avlMMri 

** She was tlw Lofd*s saoialedL 

*^ Ta slMT the root oTsin,'' 4c. fce. 
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with A woman, lilto ^ touch one mother. If a naa preaenti 
any thing to a finnak^ or a female to a male, due care must be 
taken by each one not to touch the other. It is contrary to 
order for a woman to walk out alone, or to be alone. A man 
and woman are not allowed to converse together, except in the 
presence of some of the brethren and sisters. They sometimes 
naye what they call union meetings, when several of the brethren 
and nsters meet together, nt and converse, and smoke'their pipes. 
If a man is on the road alone from home, in a carria^ it iscon* 
trary to order for him to admit a woman to ride with him on 
any account whatever. It is contrary to order, or the gifl as 
they call it, to leave any bars down, or gates open, or leave any 
thing they use out of its proper place, consequently they seldom 
have any thing lost. It is according to the gifl or order, for all 
to endeavotir to keep- all thin^ in order ; indolence and careless- 
ness they say is dinnrtly opi>o«ite to thegospelandorder of God: 
cleanliness in eVety req>ect is strongly enforced — ^it is contrary to 
order even to ^it on the floor. A dirtjTt cardess, dovenly, or 
indoWt person they say cannot travel in the way of God, or 
be religious. It b contrary to order to talk loud, to shut doors, 
hard, to rap at a door for admittance, or to make a ncnse in any 
reqpect; even when Walking the floor, thqr must be carefiil not 
to make a noise vrith their teet. They go to bed at nine or ten 
o'clock, and rise at four or five ; all that are in health go to 
work alk^Ut sun-rise, in-door mechanics, in the mnter, work by 
candlelight; each one follows such an employment as the 
deacon appoints for lum. Eveir man and woman must be 
emploved^ and work steadily and moderatdy. When any are 
sick they have tlxi' utmost care and attention paid to them. 
When a man is sick, if there b a woman among tue sisters, who 
washb vrifo before he believed, she, if in health, nurses and 
waits upon him. If any of them transgress the rules and orders 
of the cnurch, they are not held in union until they confess their 
tra»^oiv ttid that o(U»i <m their knees, before the brethren 
and Sisters. 

Each church in the difierent settlements has a house^ called 
the oflSce, where all business b transacted either among them* 
sdves or vrith otter people; each fimiily deposit in the office all 
that b to be qiared m chmitable purposes, which b distributed 
bv the deacon to those whom he judires to be nroper objects of 
charity. He never sends the pooifttEa needy <Anp^am^^ 

Mr. Brown b of opinion that they vrill not ^ yoon become ex* 
tincc^' ^ Their general character'' (he adds,) ^of honesty in 
their temporal concerns, and thdr outward deportment and 
order beii^ such, that many may be induced to join them; and 
as industry and nrngality are two grea]( points in their fdigiooi 
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U b lifc^ Uiijr iviU beeofne a ikk pec^** la npoof of hit 
opinioa be reouyrksi— ^See Uie imoo vaciillivatM wikkrneis 
wmu of Niakaiiia, and oilier pbcas now tamed into fraitfal 
fickfa; lee tkor neat paMic cdificce t o w tiiiiy amkbt the enr- 
loondKngelMuioe and neatneee of their BMfa pnfate hebitaticNw; 
dieir abili^ in their aiaittfioeni donatiom to the poor in 





in nnndber and aoqmre a piefiuling jniliawra in the fatare des- 
tinies of this oountiy.** 

irsw-LaaAKoa maaaAL sraiao. 

This is a rery remarfcaUe fimntain. Unlike most mineral 
waters, it issues fitom a high hill; the water boils op. in a qpace 
often &et wide by threeandahalf deep; it is perfecdy peilncidi 
so that a pin^s heed m^t be seen on toe bottom of the spring; 
nsi in abondance, issnes from the pd>bles and sand, and ke^ 
the water in oonstant and pleasing agitation; the foontain is 
▼ery copious, more so by fitf than any qpring that I hare 
excqH the Bpmp at Bath in England; the water die ' 
amounts to ei^teen barrels in a minute^ and not onhr 
the baths very copiously, simidy by running down-hill to 
but, in the same manner^ it feeds several mills, and turns the 
water-wheds with sufficient power. Owing to its high tsmpe- 
lature it does not congeal in winter, which giires it a great ad- 
vantage for moring machinerr* The quantity of wa|er is con- 
stant, and Taries not perceptioly in any season— so is its tempe- 
latnre, which is seteoty-three degr e es of FahrenheiL Thu tem- 
perature, so near the summer heat» makes it truly a thenaal w»- 
ter, and causes a copious dond of condensed Ti^pour to hang 
Ofer thefoantaan, wnenerer the air is cold. There is no fihn to 
be seen upon the water, it appaiaatly dsposiu nodiingby stand- 
img, but m the couise of time there collects in its raaand an 
eaftfaj or stony dqxisit, which etentually b ecomes copious and 
hard. Tfab deposit is rapidly ande m the tea-keul^ 
aia qieedi^ incrasted, ana their throats choaked by it; itisofa 
while ooioor. and iu origin can aearoeljbe a subiect of wondsr. 
since the fimataia issnes Ihm a Utt of limestooe. 

The water ia perfectly tastehm and inodorous, very soft, does 
not curdle eoap^ k need 6r aD cdnmiy and domestic pnrposei^ 
ia acceptable to MOMki iridchdrink at the strsam that llowa 
in a fiviiiet down the luU, and ifipmantl^ 
pose mouaiani watery eaoeapt 1^ ita rsmaifcahie lenqpeiatarss 
that tif the conligam spriafi m the ssBM hiB is as low as that 
of aiqf a sou nt a in s pi ia gi^ abcwit fifty degrees* 
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It 18 fottn4 to be Tfiory osefiil in talt rlieains, and TOrioua other 
cutaoeoiis affections, in some troublesome internal obstraaions^ 
&c« it augments tbe i^ipettle and sometimes acts as a cathartic. 
The bath, if used without previously guarding the stomach by 
a draught of the water, sometimes produces rickness at the 
stomach 

We loiow that this spring has flowed, thus hot, more than two 
thousand yeaa; what is the cause? There are no relics of vol- 
canoes here, nor other marks of subterranean heat, except those 
aflbrded by the water itself. 

SCENERY OF NBW*LBBAK01f. 

Had this remariuble place been utuated in Eiurope, tourists 
would h^ve pronounced its panegyric, and poets would haye 
QMide it fiunous, as Windsor or Richmond*hiU, or as tl^ iitde 
Isle in Loch Katrin. 

Few places have &Uen within my observation which combine 
both the ffrand and the beautifiil, in a higher degree, than the 
basin of New-Lebanon* Embosomed in mountains, (at this 
tin^e capped with dark clouds,) ^hich, with their lofty and ap- 
parently impassable barriers, seem to shut it out from the rest of 
the world, verdant and beautiful in its slopes, and in the plain by 
which they are terminated, and exhibiting a village, with a 
handsome church and steeple in the bottom of the basin, it pow- 
erfully brought to my recollection the valley of Castleton, in the 
Peak of Derbydiire. Between the two, there is certainly a 
Strikingresemblance, but with some points of disparity. 

The Derbyshire mountiuns are moreloflv, and, of course, more 
grand; those <^ New-LdMUion, while tney^ are cultivated, in 
soi^e places to their summits, are alsa extensively crowned with 
fiiresjts, while the Derbyshire mountains are naked as a hiUock, 
shorn by the scythe. The New-Lebanon scenery resembles 
also that in the vicinity of the celebrated qprings of Bath, in 

£nffland* 

At New-Lebanon, the principal lodffing-house is situated on 
the skqpe of one of the high hulsy and near its summit* The 
Tiew from the gallery, in the front of this house, is very fine, and 
much resembles that from the Crescent at Bath; from the latter 
you see a beautifiil amphitheatre of hills,^ highly cultivated and 
irerdanl^ and possesung more wood than b common in England; 
but tbe view at Bath, although, perhaps^ more beautiful firom 
cultivation, is less extensive^ ana kss nnsgnificent and grand, 
than that at New-Lebanon. 

On tbe side of the New-Ldbanon basioi oppoMte to thesfmng, 
at tbe distance of two nules and an halJL upon the declivity of 
the mountain, and near iu base^ is the Shaker^a viUage, which, 
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With lU ffreen fields and neat houtes, is a pleasing obiect in the 
outline of the picture* Nearer still, (as I haTe already remark* 
ed,) and in the Tery bottom of the basin, is the handsome Tillage 
of New-Lebanon, composed of neat white houses, and a pretty 
church with a spire; and all around are the grsnd slopes dT 
mountains which limit the Tiew on every nde^ and present fields, 
woods, and rocks, and bold ridges^ upon which the clouds dften 
repose. 

Bristol spring in England is surrounded by the fine scenery of 
the Avon, and the romantic rock of 8u Vincent impends over it, 
with a good d^ree of grandeur, but even tins scene b very U« 
niited compared with that of New-Lebanon; and when at the 
Biistol-spniig, the observer » in a deep channel, by the ride of 
the river, and shut out completely from all prospect* From the 
top of St. Vincent's rocic, and farom every part of Clifibrd^ and 
tlie other eminences arouiMl Bristol, and indeed fiom the uj^ier- 
Hti^eet of the town itself there are the finest views. 

The &mou9 Bprtngs at Ballston and SaratMa are situated in 
diHagveeable low bottoms, with scarcely any aavantages of sce- 
nery, and with no attractions, except those presented by the me- 
dtcmal powers of the waters, by good cheer, and bycenteel 
com|)any ; the first of these advantages is very great, ana those 
springs are, witliout doubt, one of the greatest natural bounues 
of heaven to this country. The other two may be enjoyed at 
New-Lebanon, wliere we found pleasant company, and a bouse 
extremely comfortable in every thing except the beds, which 
were very hard. 

For thoHe who wish to enjoy fine rural scenery, bold, pictu- 
resque, and beautifiil, with the best mountain air, and sudi ad- 
vantages to health as this copious fountain presents, nothing can 
be better in its kind than New-Lebanon. Its watei^ must be 
admirable for bathing. 

New-f^banon spnn^ is twelve miles fit>m Lenox and seventy 
firom Hartford, and is just within the limits of the State of New- 
York, and very near both the states of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. A stone, similar to a mile-stone, denoting the boun- 
dary-line between the states of Massachusetts and jNew-York, 
occurs on the slope of the mountain, as vre descend toward the 
village of the Shakers. 

In the valley of New-Lebanon there is a fiunily vanity wiiidi 
struck us on entering the village. It is a neat cemetery, cotered 
by a l%h mound; a marble-ubie litt on the top, and (what 
constitutes its singularity) it has a flag-stafl^ similar to those in 
forts; vre supposed it mast be a mausoleum for some noKlary 
man. but we were informed that it was the vault of a privata 
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frmilf, oflhe name of Hand, and thai whenever any member of 
the &mily die^ a Uack flag \m hoisted on the flag-staC 

ALBAHT. 

Albany contains (torn ten to tweWe thousand inhabitants, and 
is the second dty in the State (we might almost sat empin^) of 
New-York. Its bititude is 49 degrees 38 minmes, N. ; it is 160 
milei fiom New- York, and 164 from Boston. It rises, for the most 
part, rapidly from the river, and exhibits a very handsome ap- 
pearance from the Greenbush sidU. The jrreater part of the po- 
pulation^ however, b- on the flat ground, immediately contigu- 
ous to the river, where the Dutcl^ who founded the town, hrst 
commenced building, agreeably to their established habits in 
Holland. Instances are innumerable, wliere people continue 
from liabit, what was at first begun fitim necessity, and this seems 
to have been the fact in the present case. The town extends 
about two miles north and south, on the river, and, in the widest 
part, nearly one mile east and west. It is perfectly compact, 
closely bmlt, and, as far as it extends, lias the appearance of a 
l^reat city. It has numerous streets, lanes, and alleys, and in all 
of them there is the same closeness of building, and the same 
city-like appearance. 

The principal streets, and especially Market, Sute, and Pearl 
streets, are spacious, and the nouses, in general, are handsome 
i^pd commodious; many are large, and a few are splendid. 
State-street is very wide, and rises ra^ndly from the river, up a 
conmderabiy steep hilL The caj^tol stands at the head ot it. 
This is a large and handsome building of stone,* furnished with 
good rooms K>r the government and courts of law; in the deco- 
rations and furmtureof some of these apartments, there is ag<A>d 
degree of elegance, and even some splendor. There is abo a 
State Library^ just D^gun; it does not yet contain 1000 volumes, 
but thejr u^ ^^^ selected, and a fund of 500 dollars per annum 
is provtuied for its incrsase, besides 9000 dollars granted by the 
legndature to commence the collection. 

^The Tiew firom the Balcony of the capitol is rich and magni- 
ficent^ the mountains of Vermont and of the Catskill are the 
most distant objects* and the banks of the river are very beauti- 
ful, on account of the fine verdure and cultivation, aiul of the 

numerous pretty eminences which bound its meadows. 

• 

• I eoald not bot romt that tlie leMollated marble pavemeDt of tbo vea- 
tibole, o^erwiae very bandaoair, wa.^ ibasieruliy dir1ie<l bj tobac^o^nttle : 
9mA a tbii^ woold not be MtA»«d in Europe. It ia, howevor, qofortaiiafely* 
aaly a aa»ple oftbe too gf netml traatmeni of pablio buildiiigs and plaiiea in 
Ibe United Slalea. and eooatitatm no famfiar io|NO of leproaob la tbia in* 
alanaa; bat it ia partieitlarl/ olansive in ao fine a baiMins. 
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The Academy of Albany, Bituated on the Capitol Hill| is a 
tioble buildiD|^ of Jersey fiee-Btone. Atthough it has (as stated 
to me by Dr. a ) cost 90,000 dollars, omy the k>wer rooms 
are finished. Schools are, however, nuuntained in it for nearly 
tSX) children, and it is prosperons, under the able direction of 
Dr. T. R. Beclcp and ot several assistant teadiers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence c^ the city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its muiuficencc^ although a plainer 
building, which, when completely finished, would have cost 
much leas money, would probably have been eaually us^l, and 
might have left ttiem, out of their 90,000 dolIarB, a handBome 
fund, in addition to what they now possess. 

Tliere is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting things of Albany is the seat of the late 
General Schuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, firom its hista^ 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertained there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated Goieral Schuyler's beautiful estate at Sarato^pa, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadous, and in its 
appearance venerable ; it has, long since, p a s sed away from the 
fiunily, and is now posseased by a fiirrier. 

At the opposite, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Gre- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles souare, lying in the 
vicinity of Albany, which has descended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republic 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiidl, in spite of 
our early prgudices and the strong bias of national fedinffs, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-- 
guished excellence, in public and private liie, with the most 
ainiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
disciiminating liberality. 

The house (which was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It sunds on the flat ground by the river, 
and looks down Maiket-street, which here terminates abruptly. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beautiful 
rural scenes. It is embowered m mves and shrubbery, and 
reminded me powerfiilly of some of Uie fine villas in Holland, to 
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which, both in utuation «d i^^peanuice, it bean » ttmig 
resemblance. 

Among the {(entry and profeflsional and literart men of Albany, 
there are mdiTiduaU ofdistinguiflhed eminence. But eminent men, 
of oor own time and coontnr, are rather too near for muck mi* 
nuteneflB of delineation* Were it not for the reBtraint thus im- 
posed by delicacv, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses irom the li% and to exhibit the combined e^t 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
tree fifom this embarrassment^ and should he there discover a mind 
of ama^ng vigour and activity — always glowing, always on the 
wing, replete with various and extensive knowliMige, flowing out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive doc^uence, while sim- 
plicity and fimiiliarity of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity, and indraendence, he would feariessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of such qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thoroughfiu^ and resort of the vast wes- 
tern r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
SOOO waggons sometimes pass up and down State-street in a 
dav ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate .draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tluit have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market^houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library containing about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to him 
and to learning. It contains between two and three thousaiul 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contains Latin, Greek, English, and French Classics- belles let- 
tres— history — biography — travels, and books in most branches 
<rf* human lieamim. The numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins cf the books, 
erince that thcnr are. not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
form some of the roost interestinff of our literary relics. 

The situation of Albany is ssOubrious, and eminently happy* 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous and 
iGNtile. No one can estimate Qie importanceof the re^ons west, 
vrhich, in their progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 

* Worcester s Casctlccr. 
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The Academjr of Albany, Bituated on the Capitol Hill| U a 
tioble buitdifl^ of Jersey fiee-stone. Although it has (as stated 
to me by Dr. B— — ) cost 90,000 doUars, omy the lower rooms 
are linlihedL Schoob are, howereri nuuntained in it for nearly 
tSX) children, and it is prosperous, under the able direction era 
Dr. T. R. Beclcp and ot several assistant teadiers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence of the city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its muniiicenoe, although a plainer 
building, which, when completely finished, would have cost 
much leas money, would probably haye been eaually useful, and 
might have left them, out of their 90,000 doUars, a handBome 
fund, in addition to wliat they now possess. 

Tliere is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting tilings of Albany is the seat of the late 
General Schuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, finom its hista* 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertainra there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated General Schuyler's beautiful estate at Sarato^pa, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadous, and in its 
appearance venerable; it has, long since, passed away from the 
fiunily, and is now poaseased by a fiirrier. 

At the oppo^te, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated tbe seat of the patroon, Gre- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles souare, lying in the 
vicinitv of Albany, which has descended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republic 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiiil, in sptte of 
our early prgudices and the strong bias of national fedinffs, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-^ 
guished excellence, in public and private life, with the most 
ainiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
discrimiiuiting liberality. 

The house (which was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It sunds on the flat ground by the riv^, 
and looks down Market-street, which here terminates abruptlv. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beautiful 
rund scenes. It is embowered m mves and shrubbery, and 
reminded me powerfidly of some of Uie fine viUas in Holland, to 
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which* buih in liiuation and appeamnce, it bean a guruiig 
reaemblaiice* 

Among the {(entry and profewional and literart men of Albany, 
there are mdiyiduala of distinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of our own time and cooninr, are rather too near for much mi- 
nutenesB of delineation* Were it not for the restraint thus im- 
posed by delicaor, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses from the life, and to exhibit the combined e^t 
of talent, loiming, and social virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
free from this embarrassment, and should he there discover a mind 
of amazing rigour and activity — always glowing, always on the 
wing, replete with yarious and extensive knowl^ige, flowing out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive eloquence, while sim- 
plicity and fiuniharity of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity, and indmendence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of such qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thoroughfiu^e and resort of the vast wea- 
tem r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
SOOO waggons sometimes i>a9s up and down State-street in a 
dav ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of va^y greater tonnage, but of a moderate draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tliat have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market-houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library containing about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to htm 
and to learning. It contains between two and tliree thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
brace not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contwis Latin, Ghreek, Engliab, and French Classics— belles let- 
tres—histoiT-- biography — travels, and books in most branches 
c€ human learning. Tne numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of the books, 
evince that they are. not a mere pageant, and at a fnture day will 
form some of the most intereatiM of our literary reUcs. 

The situation of Albany is salubrious, and eminentlv happy, 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous and 
fortile. No one can estimate tne importanceof the re»ons west, 
which, in tbmr progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 

• WorceBtff *i Gaicliccr. 
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The Academy of Albany, Bituated on the Capitol Hill| U a 
tioble building, of Jersey fiee-stone. Allhoiudi it has (as slated 
to me by Dt.u ) cost 90,000 doUan, omy the k>wer rooms 
are finiabed. Schools are, howereri nuuntained in it for nearly 
^SX> children, and it is prosperoos, under the able direction of 
Dr. T. R. Beck^ and ot several assistant teadiers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence of tlie city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its munificence^ although a plainer 
building, which, when completely finished, would haTe cost 
much leas money, would probably haye been eaually us^l, and 
might have left ttiem, out of their 90,000 douars, a handsome 
fund, in addition to what they now possess. 

There is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting tilings of Albany is the seat of the late 
General Schuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, firom its hisia* 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertained there after his surrender, although he 
haddevastaied General Schuyler's beau^ul estate at Sarato^pa, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadous, and in its 
appearance venerable ; it has, long since, passed away from the 
fiunily, and is now possessed by a fiirrier. 

At the oppoate, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Gre^ 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt Imown, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles souare^ lying in the 
vicinity of Albany, which has d^cended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republic 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiiil, in spite of 
our early prejudices and the strong bias of national fedinffs, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-- 
gubhed excellence, in public and private life, with the most 
amiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
discrimiimting liberality. 

The house (wluch was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It sunds on the flat ground by the riv^, 
and looks down Market-street, vrhich here terminates abruptW. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beautiful 
rural scenes. It is embowered m mves and shrubbery, and 
reminded me powerfully of some of Uie fine viUas in Holland, to 
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which^ buih in liiuation and appeamnce, it bean a iinnig 
resemblance* 

Among the |^ntry and profeasional and lilerart men of Albany, 
lliefe are mdividuala ofdistinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of oor own time and coontnr, are rather too near fi>r much mi- 
nuteneflB of delineation* Were it not for the restraint thus im- 
posed by delicacT, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses irom the life^ and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
free from this embarrassment, and should he there discover a mind 
of ama^ng vigour and activity — always glowtng^ always on the 
vring, replete with various and extensive knowledge, tloMring out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive eloc^uence, while sim- 
plicity and fimiiliarity of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity, and indmendence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of sucn qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thoroughfiu^ and resort of the vast wes- 
tern r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
9000 waggons sometimes ]>a9s up and down State-street in a 
day ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tlutt have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market^houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library contaimng about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to h«n 
and to learning. It contains between two and three thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on juraprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. it 
contains Latin, Greek, English, and French Claasics- belles let- 
tres~hi8toi7--biogrq)hy--travel8, and books in most branch©* 
of human leamim. Tne numerous manuscript remarks wid 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of ^^ .^'^'^^ 
evince that ihcrjr are. not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
form some of the most interesting of our literary relics. 

The situation of Albany is sakibrious, and eminentlv "^PPYr 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous and 
Artile. No one can estimate Uieimportanceof the regions west, 

vrhich, in their progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 



progressive increase, 
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The Academy of Albany, Bitoated on the Capitol Hill| U a 
tioble buildiD|^ of Jersey free-stone* Atlhoucfa it has (as stated 
to roe by Dr. B— — ) cost 90,000 dollars, omy the k>wer rooms 
are finished. Schools are, however, maintained in it for nearly 
^SX> children, and it is prosperous, under the able direction of 
Dr. T. R. Beclcp and ot several assistant teadiers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence c^ tlie city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its muiuficencc^ although a plainer 
building, which, when completely finished, would have cost 
much leas money, would probabljf have been eaually us^l, and 
might have left ttiem, out of their 90,000 doUars, a handBome 
fund, in addition to what they now possess. 

Tliere is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting tilings of Albany is the seat of the late 
General ISchuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, firom its hista* 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertained there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated General Schuyler's beau^ul estate at Sarato^pa, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadous, and in its 
appearance venerable ; it has, long since, passed away from the 
fiunily, and is now posseased by a fiirrier. 

At the oppo^te, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Gre^ 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles souaie^ lying in the 
vicinity of Albany, which has d^cended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republic 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiiil, in sptte of 
our early prejudices and the strong bias of national fedings, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-- 
guished excellence, in public and private life, with the most 
amiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
discrimiimting liberality. 

The house (which was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It sunds on the flat ground by the riv^, 
and looks down Market-street, which here terminates abruptly. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beautiful 
rural scenes. It is embowered m mves and shrubbery, and 
reminded me poweriUlly of some of Uie fine viUas in Holland, to 
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which* buih in liiuation and appeamnce, it bean a guruiig 
resemblance* 

Among the |^ntry and professional and lilerart men of Albany, 
thefe are mdividuala ofdistinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of oor own time and cooninr, are rather too near for much mi- 
nuteness of delineation. Were it not for the restraint thus im- 
posed by delicacy, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses irom the life, and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
free fifom this embanrassment, and should he there discover a mind 
of amazing vigour and activity — always glowing, always on the 
vring, replete with various and extensive knowledge, flowing out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive eloc^uence, while sim- 
plicity and fioniharity of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity, and indraendence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of such qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thorough&re and resort of the vast wea- 
tern r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
9000 waggons sometimes ]>a9s up and down State-street in a 
dav ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tliat have been aheady 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market-houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library containing about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to him 
and to teaming. It contains between two and tliree thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contains Latin, Greek, English, and French Chwsics- belles let- 
tres ~histoiy--biographv-~trave^ and books in most branches 
of human learning. Tne numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of the books, 
evince that thcnr are. not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
form some of the moet interesting of our literary relica. 

The situation of Albany is salubrious, and eminentlv happy, 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous and 
ftrtile. No one can estimate Uie iniportance;of the rerions west, 
'^' * in their progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 

* Worcester s Casctftccr. 
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The Academy of Albany, Bituated on the Capitol HiU| b a 
tioble buildin|^ of Jersey fiee-Btone. Although it has (as slated 
to roe by Dr. B— -) cost 90,000 dollars, only the k>wer rooms 
are finished. Schoob are, however, maintained in it for nearly 
"iOO children, and it is prosperous, under the able direction of 
Dr. T. R. Beclcp and ot several assistant teachers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence of tlie city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its munificence^ although a plainer 
buildiiig, which, when completely finished, would have cost 
much leas money, would probabljf haye been eaually us^l, and 
might have left tliem, out of their 90,000 doUars, a handBome 
fund, in addition to wliat they now possess. 

There is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting tilings of Albany is the seat of the late 
Genei'allSchuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, firom its histo* 
rical associations. It was the seat of ?ast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertained there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated Gimeral Schuyler's beau^tftil estate at Saratogjo, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadons, and in its 
appearance venerable ; it has, long since, passed away from the 
fiunily, and is now possessed by a fiirrier. 

At the opposite, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Gre- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles sauare, lying in tlie 
vicinity of Albany, which has descended, nnbrttken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republic 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiiil, in spite of 
our early prejudices and the strong bias of national fisdinffs, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-- 
gubhed excellence, in public and private life, with the most 
ainiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
discrimiiuiting liberality. 

The house (which was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a paUce. It sunds on the flat ground by the riv^, 
and looks down Market-street, which here terminates abruptW. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beantiml 
rural scenes. It is embowered m mves and shmbbery, and 
reminded me powerfiiUy of some of Uie fine villas in Holland, to 
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which) both in tiiuation and appeamnce, it bean a suruiig 
resemblance* 

Among the |^ntry and profeasional and lilerart men of Albany, 
iheie are mdividuala ofdistinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of our own time and coontnr, are rather too near for much mi- 
nuteneflB of delineation* Were it not for the restraint thus im* 
poeed by delicacy, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses nom the life^ and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
free from this embarrassment, and should he there discover a mind 
of amazing vigour and activity — always glowing^ always on the 
wii^, replete with various and extensive knowledge, flowing out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive eloc^uence, while sim- 
plicity and fimiiluurity of manners were associated with a higli- 
minded integrity, and indraendence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of such qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thorough&re and resort of the va«t wes- 
tern r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
9000 waggons sometimes pass up and down State-street in a 
dav ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tliat have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market-houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library contatning about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private libmry of Chancellor Kent does honour to htai 
and to learning. It contains between two and tliree thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contains Latin, Greek, English, and French Classics— belles let- 
tree ~histonr---biogrwhv-- travels, and books in most branches 
of human bamim. The numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins cf the books, 
evince that thcnr are not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
form some of the rooet interesting of our literary relics. 

The situation cf Albany is sahibrious, and eminentlv happy. 
IB relation to the surroundii^ country, which is populous and 
fertile. No one can estimate tiie importanceof the r^pons west, 
which, in their progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 

* Worc^ster'i Gaictlccr. 



In ihe Auhmm of 1S19. 1* 

The Academy of Albany, Bitoated on ihe Capitol Hill| b a 
tioble buildiiM% of Jersey fiee-stone. Allhoiiflfa it has (as stated 
to me by Dt.la ) cost 90,000 dollars, only the lower rooms 
are finished. Schools are, howerer, nuuntained in it for nearly 
"iOO children, and it b prosperous, under the able direction m 
Dr. T. R. Beck^ and ot several assistant teadiers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence c^ the city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its munificence^ although a plainer 
building, which, when compieiely finished, would have cost 
much leas money, would probably uaYe been eaually us^l, and 
might have left ttiem, out of their 90,000 doUars, a handsome 
fund, in addition to wliat they now possess. 

Tliere is a laige and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting things of Albany is the seat of the late 
General Schuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, firom its histo* 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

Even General Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertainra there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated General Schuyler's beautiful estate at Sarato^pa, 
and burned his fine country seat 

The house of the late General Schuyler is qpadous, and in its 
appearance venerable ; it has, long since, passed away from the 
fiunily, and is now poeseased by a fiirrier. 

At the opposite, or northern extremity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Gre^ 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is welt known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles souaie^ lying in the 
vicinity of Albany, which has descended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a repubii- 
can country, is very remarkable, and cannot fiiil, in spite of 
our early prgudices and the strong bias of national fedinffs, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
still more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin-^ 
gubhed excellence, in public and private file, with the most 
amiable and unassuming manners, and with a princely, although 
discriminating liberality. 

The house (which was built by the fiither of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It sunds on the flat ground by the river, 
and looks dovm Market-street, which here terminates abruptly. 
The house has in the rear nothinff but green fields and beauttml 
rural scenes. It is embowered m ffnives and shrubbery, moA 
reminded me powerfiilly of some of Uie fine villas in Holland, to 
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which^ both in liiuation and appeamnce, it bean a suruiig 
reaeaiblaiice* 

Among the |^ntry and professional and literary men of Albany, 
tKere are mdiTiduaU ofdistinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of oor own time and coontnr, are rather too near for much mi- 
nutenen of delineation. Were it not for the restraint thus im- 
posed by delicaor, it would be a task, by no means un^ratdul, to 
draw likenesses irom the life^ and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, andsociai virtues. An Ammcan in Euro)ie is 
free from this embarrassment^ and should be there discover a mind 
of amaziM vigour and activity — always glowing^ always on the 
wing, repfete with various and extensive knowlt^Uge, flowing out 
in the most rapid^ ardent, and impressive doquence, while sim- 
plicity and fimiiliarity of manners were associated with a higii- 
minded integrity, and indraendence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of iuch qualities an original and captivat- 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thorough&re and resort of the vast wes- 
tern r^ons of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
9000 waggons sometimes pass up and down State-street in a 
day ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

It stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water : 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate .draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings tluit have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market^houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library containing about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to htm 
and to teaming. It contains between two and tliree thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contains Latin, Ghreek, English, and French Classics— belles let- 
tres---histonr---biographv — travels, and books in most branches 
of human leamiiu;. 'Hie numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of the books, 
evince that thcnr are. not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
Ibrm some of the roost interesting of our literary relics. 

The situation of Albany is salubrious, and eminentlv happy, 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous and 
fertile. No one can estimate the importanceof the nvions west, 
in tbar progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 

* Worcester*! Gsictlccr. 
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dutts canal, now in prugresB^ must pour a great part of their 
treasures through this cmuineL 

Albany has been metnorable in American history. It was tlie 
rendezvousy and the point of departure, for most ot those anniesy 
which, whether sent by the mother-country. on raised by the 
colonies theinqdves^ m the conquest of tne UaUo-American 
dominions, and of the satages, so often, during^ the middle 
periods of the hist century, excited, and more than onoe, disap* 
pointed the hopes of the empire. It ¥ra8 scarcely less conqH- 
cuous in the same manner, during|the war of the revolution and 
during the late war with Great jBritain. Few places, on this 
ude (» tlie Atlantic, have seen more of martial array, or hcaird 
more frequently the dreadful ^^ note of preparation.'* Still, 
(except perhaps in some of the early contots, with the Abori* 
gines) it has never seen an enemy ; a hostile army has never 
encamped before it ; nor have its women and children ever seen 
^ the smoke of an enemy's camp.'* 

More than once, however, nas a foreign enemv, after fixing 
his damnation for Albany, been either arrested^ and turned 
back in hb career, or visited the desired spot in captivity and 
disgrace. 

The French invasions from Canada never came nearer than 
Schenectady.* In 1777, the portentous advances of the British 
armies firom Quebec, and of the British fleets and armies, from 
New* York, threatening a junction at Albany, and filling the 
new States witli alarm, and the Cabinet of Sl James vrith pre- 
mature exultation, made a most signal discomfiture. 

Albany was the seat of tlie great convention, held in 1754, 
for the purpose of bringing about a confederation of the Colo- 
nies, for their mutual defence and general benefit, and it has 
been signalized, by not a few otlier meetings, for momentous 
public purposes. 

We passed a part of three days in Albany, and vrere not with- 
out strong inducements to protract our stay. The public-houses 
are excellent, affording ev^ accommodation and comfort, with 
that quiet and retirement, and that prompjt civility, so commonly 
found in En^ish inns, and which, nntil withm a few year^ 
were so rare in those of America. Polished and enlightenea 
society^ and the courtesies of hospitality held out stUl stronger 
attractions, bnt our allotments of time did not permit us to 
cemain any km^, and we hastened to set our nces towards 
Uie British donumons. 



* la IdDO^ Mwaeelady was loddeniy sMsalted* in llw aigfat, by Ifae 
Frettch sad f ildiaaL sad its wbonibls iahabitaats oiUmv iSMicaJ^ v 
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BANKS OP THK lIUDSOIf, ABOTB ALBAXV. 

We determined to go by Wliitchall^ as vie wished to avail 
ouraelvcB of tlie mpid and comfortable conveyance to the con- 
fines of Canada, now establiKlied on Lake Cliatnplain. Beinor 
unwilling, however, to pa^^a rapidly by, or entiivly to avoid, atl 
the interesting objects on the road, we adopted such an arrange- 
ment as might permit us to take the banks of the Hudson and 
Lake Geoi^e in oiur route. Indeed, from Albany, u{x>n tlie 
course proposed, every jmrt of our way was to be over classical 
ground. History sheds a deeper interest over lu) portion of the 
rforth-Anierican States. He who venerates the vntues and the 
valour, and commiserates the sufierings of our fiitliers, and he 
who views, with gratitude and reverence, tlie deliverances which 
heaven has wrought for this land, will tread with awe on every 
foot of ground between Albany and the northern lakes. 

We were obliged, on this occasion, to deny ourselves a visit 
to Schenectadv, and its r'lsing literary institution, and to the 
waters of Ballston and Saratoga. Leaving them therefore to 
the left, we proceeded along the banks of the tiudson, princi- 
paUv on the western shore. 

This is a charming ride. The road is verv good, and abso- 
lutely without a hill ; the river, often placitl and smooth, but 
sometimes dbturbed by a rocky bottom, is almost constantly in 
sight, and flows through beautiful meadows, which are com- 
monly bounded, at small distances from the Hudson, by verdant 
bills of moderate height tmd gende declivity. The strata of 
rocks are, almost invariably, the transition slate. They present 
scarcely any variety. The direction of the strata is so nearly 
that or the river, that they form but an inconsiderable angle 
with it ; they often protrude their edges into view, because they 
have a very high iiu;lination to the horizon, apparently about 
forty-five d^.,* or, ))erhaps in some instances, n few degrees 
less. The rock is easily broken up, and reduced to small frag* 
ments ; and therefore forms an excellciU material for the roaib. 
The banks of the river fi-equently present a natural barrier, 
formed by the same kind of rock. Nearly six miles from Albany, 
we crossed the river into Troy. 

SIHGULAB IfOKSB FBBBY-DOAT. 

The ferry-boat is of most singular construction. A platfonn 
covers a wide flat boat. Underneath tlie platform, theve is a 
laige horixonul solid wheel, which extends to the sides of the 
boat ; and there the platform, or deck, b cut through, and re- 

* I had oo opportuoily to jtalgo, exoopt by the eye, as wo rode nkmg. 
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moved, so os to aflbrd mf&dciit room for two horses to stand on 
the flat surfoce of the wheel, one hone on each side, aad parallel 
to the gunwale of the boat. The hofses are liamessed in the 
nstial manner for ieams<-^he whilHe-trees being attached to 
stout iron^baira, fixed horixontally, at a proper height, into posts, 
wliich are a pwrt of the fixed portion of the boat. The hones 
look in opposite directions, one to tlic bow and the other to the 
stem ; their feet take hold of chaimek, or grooves, cut in the 
vrheels, in the direction of radii ; tliey press forward, and, al* 
though tlicy advance not, any more than a squirrel in a revolv* 
iug-cage, or than a spit-dog at his work, their teet cause the 
horixontal wheel to revolve, in a direction opposite to that of 
their own apparent motion ; this, by a connection of cogs, moves 
two verticlc wheels, one on each wing of tlie boat, and these, 
being constructed like the paddle*wliecls of steam-boatSw pro- 
duce the same eflect, and pro(}el the boat forward.. The norses 
arc covered by a roof, turiiisbed with curtains, to protect them 
ill bad wmitlier; and do not appear to labour harder tlian com* 
mem dru{l-hoi7>es witli a heavy loud. 

The inventor of this boat is Mr. Lanjgdon, of Whiteliall, and 
it claims the important advantages of simplicity, cheapness, and 
efiect. At first view, the labour appears like a liardsliip upon 
the horses, but probably this is an illusion, as it seems very 
immaterial to tlieir comfort, whether they advance vrith their 
load, or cause tlic basis, on which they laoour, to recede. 

TEOr, LANSINGBOEGn, AHD WATERFORB. 

Troy, six miles north of Albany, is a beautiful city, hand- 
somely built, and regularly laid out ; its appearance is very neat; 
it stands principally on tne flat ground, by the Hudson ; con- 
tains 5000 inhabitants, a court-bouse, jail^ market-house, and 
two banks, a public library, a Lancastenan school, and five 
placei of pubOc worship* It has an intelligent and polished 
population, and a large share <^ wealth. A number or its gen- 
tlemen have discovered their attachment to science, by the 
institution of a Lyceum of Natural History, which, fi)8tei«d by 
the activity, seal, and intelligence of its members, and of its lec- 
turer, Mr. Eaton, promises to be a public benefit, and to devate 
the characler of tlie place. 

Near it, on the opposite side of the river, are exten^ve and 
beautiful barracks, belonging to the United States, with a lorw 
park of artillery. Below the town^ are fine miU-seats, on vrhioi 
are atreadv established several important manofiictiires^ fbr 
which kind of employmenta, Troy appears very fiivottraUy situ* 
ated. Small sloopi come up to this town, which, fiir sixe^ and 
importance, is thr third or mnrth in the state. 
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We had to r^rei that the arrangements of our journey did 
not permit us to pass as much time in Tniy^ aa^ under other 
circumstances, would have been both useful and agreeable* 

Lansin^ui^ through which we p aawd^ three miles north 
of Troy, is interior to it in the number and quality of its build- 
ingf. Its popuktum is not fiu* from 9000. It is a large and 
handsome settlement, situated, principally, on one street, and 
has an academy, a iMuik, and finir* places of public worship. 
Sloops come up to this place, and it enjoys a considerable trade* 

It was formerly more flourishing than at present. Troy has, 
for a good many years, gained the pre-eminence, and seems 
likely to retain it. 

Waterford is a pretty village, of 1000 inltabitants, and stands 
on the western bank of the Hudson, at its confluence with tlie 
Molmwk, where several islands, producing the uppeurancc of 
several mouths, fljve diversity to a very beautiful scene. It is 
ten miles north en Albany. From the Lunsingburgh side, we 
crossed into it, over a commodious bridge. Tiie name of this 
place was formerly Half-Moon IVmt. It is memorable, as hav- 
ing been tlie most southern point to whtcli the American army, 
under General Schuyler, retreated, before the then victorious 
General Burgoyne. In tlie contiguous islands, in the mouth 
of the Mohawk, they took their stand, and were preparing to 
form a camp so strong^, that their enemy would not be able to 
force it. This was in August, 1777. On the 19th of tliat 
month. General Schuyler was superseded in conunand by 
General Gates. Colonel Morgan^s regiment of riflemen, dis- 
patched from the main army bv General Washington, arrived on 
the 23d; and on the 8th of ^ptember, the army again turned 
northward, and inarched to Stillwater, to face General Bur- 
goyne. From this place, therefore, we are to pass over the most 
interesting scenes of that campaign. 

We had so arranged our journey as to lodge at Stillwater, and 
we were even desirous to stay in the very m>use, which in the 
plans, accompanying General Buigoyne's ^ State of tlie Expedi- 
tion ftom Canada," is called ^Swords' house.'* 

This small house, which is still in tolerable repair, and is no^ 
kept as a tavern, was^ for some time, the British head-quarters 
and hoqpital, and was rendered very memorable by the events 
which happened in and near it. 

We arrived, at night-fidL in the midst of ahard rain ; obtained 
the tefi f eA mcnts we needeo, and made ourselves comfortable for 
the iii|(ht. Willing to arrest the impressions of the moment, I 
vrrote down audi tnoughts as the scene suggested. 

• WorcMrr** GssHlcer. 
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swords' housb at %i\isisW LtitM^-^Tem o^ clock at mgkt. 

Wr are now on memorable grouiuL Here moch precioos 
blood was slied, and hio'Xy iu tlie laleiicc and soltlode ol* a very 
dark and rainv night — iUe fumily asieep, and nothing heard but 
the rain and the Hudson, gently aiuimoring along, 1 am writing 
in the very house, and q^y table stands on the very npot in the 
room where General Fraaer breathed his last, on the oth of Oc- 
tober, 1777. 

Ue was mortally wounded in the last of the two dei^ieimte 
bsutles fi>oi^ on the mnahbouring heights, and, in the middt 
ol* the conitict, was brou^t to this house by the soldiers. Be* 
fore me lies one of tli;^ bullets shot on that occasion; they are 
often found in ploughing the battle-field. 

^ Blood is a&^rted, by the people of the house^ to have been 
visible here, on the door, till a very recent period. 

General Frazcr was high in command iu the British anmr, 
and was almost idolized by them ; they had the utmost coim« 
dence in his skill and valour, and that the Americans enter- 
tabled a similar opinion of him, b sufficiently evinced by the 
following anecdote, related to mc at Ballston Springs, in 17979 
by the lion* Richard Brent, then a member of Congress, fiK>m 
Virginia,* who derived the fact firom General Morgan^s own 
mouth. 

In the battle of October the 7th, the last pitched battle that 
was fottght between the two armies, Gieneral Fraxer, mounted 
on an iron-grey horse, was very conspicuous. He was all acti« 
vity, courage, and vigilance, riding from one part of his division 
to another, and animating the troops by his example. Wbort> 
ever he was present, everv thing prospered, and, when coniu^i jn 
iqvpeared in any part of tne line, order and energy were restored 
by his arrival. 

Colonel Morgan,f with his Yirgiiua riflemen, was imme- 
diately opposed to Prazer^s division of the army. 

It nad been concerted, before the commencement td ikm 
battle, that while the New-Uanipahire and the New-Yoik 
troops attacked the British left, Colonel Morgan, with his rai- 
ment of Virginia riflemen, shotdd make a circuit so as to come 
upon the Bntish right, and attack them there. In this atlenqpt 
he was fitvoured i>v a woody hiU, to the foot ofwhich the British 
risHht extended. Yfheak the attack commenced on the British 
Im, ^ true to his purpose, Morgan, at this critical momfsifj 

^ onKo aconmi. 
t Aflennmlf Geaend I togaa ■ tiw bero of the battle of flie Cowpw, 
aud distinginshedy thniogh IIm wliole war, hy a leries oftbo mortia^wiisal 
9€rrioc8. 
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poured down, like a iorrent from the hill, and attacked the right 
of the enemy in front and flanL*** The right win^ soon made 
a moTeinent to support the left, which was assailed with incrtased 
violence, and while executing this moTement, General Fraxer 
received his mortal wound. 

In the midst of this sanguinary battle. Colonel Morsan took 
a few of his best riflemen attde ; men in whose fiddity, and 
fiual precision of aim, be could repose the roost perfect confi- 
dence, and said to them: ^ that gallant officer is General 
Frazer.; I admire and respect him, but it is necessary that he 
should die — take your stations in that wood, and do your duty/' 
Within a few moments General Frazer fell, mortally woundea.f 

How £&r such personal designation is justifiable, bias often been 
Questioned, but those who vindicate war at all, contend, that to 
shoot a distinguished officer, and thus to accelerate the conclusion 
of a bloody bat^e, operates to save lives, and tliat it is, morally, 
no worse to kill an illustrious than an obscure individual ; a 
Frazer, than a common soldier; a Nelson,^ than a common 
sailor. But, there is something very revolting to humane feel- 
ings, in a mode of warfare which converts it^ ordinary chances 
into a species of military execution; Such instances were, 
however, frequent during the campaign of General Burgoyne; 
and his aid, bir Francis Glark« ancl many other British officers, 
were victims of American marksmanship. 

The BaiPdness Reidesel, the lady of Major-ceneral tlie Baron 
Keidesel, in some very interesting letters of hers, published at 
Berlin, in 1800, and in part republished in translation^ in Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs, states Umtshe, with her three little children, (for 
she had, vrith this tender chaige, followed the &>rtunes of her 
husband, across the Atlantic^ and through the horrors of the 
campaign) occupied this house, which was the only refiige within 
protection of the British army. The rooms which it contained 
remain, to this <biy, as thev then iifere, although some other 
rooms have been nnce added. 

The house stood at that time, perhaps 100 yards from the 
river, at the fix>t of the bill ; it was aflerwards removed to the 
road side, close by the river, where it now stands. 

The baroness, vrith her little children, occupied the room in 
which we took tea, and General Frazer, vrhen brought in 
wounded, was laid in the other room. In fiict, as it was the 

^1.^— I^i— — —— ^— i— — * I ■ I M I , I . ■■ I I ■ I I ■ 

• Hl'ilkiiiaoii's Mcmoitv, vol. L |i. 908. 
t He was pappmiitd tm bis bone by tw« oiiceni, till bo raaehcd hintcnt t 
be ssid Ibat be taw tbe man wbo moi Mm^ tbat be wss a rUUraiau, and 
poMed bi a ices. 

iNdsoBwas kHM by a ibafp-daioter fkooi lbs tops oTlhe Santbiima 
kUdbu 
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only sbeltef that remained iUmdinff, it wm soon conTerted into 
a hospital, and many other wounded and dying officers were 
brought to iliis niekmcholy refiige. 

Thus a refined and delicate lady, educated in all the elegance 
oS afiuence and of derated rank, with her little chil<lren, waa 
compelled to witnew the agonies of*bleedinff and dying men, 
amofu^ whom, some oTher hoaband^s and of her own particular 
friencfo exptrra before her eyes. She imparted to them of her 
few remaining comfiNis and soothed them by offices of Idndoess. 
This distinguished lady was not without female compamons, who 
shared her distresses, or fdt with keeimess their own misfortunes. 
Among them was Lady Harriet Ackknd, the wife cf Mijor Ack* 
land, who commanded the Briush greimdiers. Erery thing 
that has been said <rf* the Baroness Keidedel will apply to her. 
News came, from time to tim^ fiom the heights, that one oflicer 
and another was killed, among the rest that Alitor Ackland was 
desperately wounded, and a prisoner with the enemy. 

Major, (called, in General Burffoyue's Narrative, Colonel) 
Ackhuid, had been wounded in the battle of Hubberton, but hod 
recoTered, and resumed the command of thegrenadiero. He was 
wounded, the second time, in die battle of October 7, and found 
by General (then Colonel) Wilkinson, who ffiTes the following 
interesting statement of the occurrence:* — '^ With the troops,! 
pursued the hard-pressed flying enemy, passing over killed and 
wounded, until I tieard one exclaim, * protect mei Sir, against 
this boy. Turning my eyes, it was my fortune to arrest the 
purpose of a lad, thirteen or fourteen years old, in the act of 
taking aim at a wounded officer, who lay in the angk of a worm 
fence. Inquiring his rank* he answered, ^ I had the honour to 
command the grenadiers :' of course I knew him to be Major 
Ackland, who had been brought from the field to thisplacet on 
the back of a Captain Shrimpton, of his own corps, under a 
hearjr fire, and was deposited here, to save the Utcs <» both.f 

^ I disinounted, took him by the hand, and expressed hopes that 
he was not badly wounded ; ^ not badly,' replied this gallant 

^ Bfeaiiirt, foL L pw S71. 
t Anbury relales(Tfa?«l8, voL L p. aM,)tiHitallarAclJaad wiidepodled 
bj Captain MHroaptoa, he oflbrod fifty caiaeai to tbe greasdier^ wfao were 
%j\m% by hiai, if aaj oae of tbeai woalo coatej Wm hSo oamp; that a feiy 
dottt gnaadier aadertook lt» bat boiag OfertakoB by the AnMrieaae, botli 
weie auule priioaenk Aabory^t ttook, howeter^ altbofigh it eontaiai anwiy 
inleiestli^ o cc af i aa c e i » whieli, io far as tbey are itat^, on his own kaow* 
ledce are fnkMy nkaitA with cometacm— 4i evakatly a aMii ap work, 
ana what la oaraoaa eaoogh, aMay psfPts of M, aad b j to the BKMt ia^wrtaat 
nrt%ai« taken, ahanat iwhatio^ from Geasral Bnrcoyae^a *«8taleoflhe 
fa p odii t ioa tnim Caaada'^-HJthoa;^ iMit wedt was aot pahihfcad til thrso 
years aOer Anharr'a leHsvi are dated. 

ES 
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and Accomplisbed gctttleman, * but very inconvenietuly, I am 
fihot thfougfa bath legs ; iMriU you. Sir, Imve the goodnesn to 
have me conveyed to your camp V I directed my senrant to 
aliffht* and we hfted Acidand into his (the servant's) seat, and 
oraiered him to be conducted to head^quarters.*' 

Two other ladies, who were in the same house with Madam 
Bddesel, received news, the one, that her husband was wounded, 
and the other, that hers was slain; and the Baroness herself ex- 
pected eveiy moment to liear similar tidings; fi>r the Baron*8 
amies, as coomiander-in^chief of the Grerman troops, required 
him to be fiequendy exposed to the most imminent perils. 

The Baroness Reidesel gives in her narrative the following 
recital, respecting G^enenu Frazer's death:— ^ Severe trials 
awaited us, and, on the 7th of October, our misfortunes began ; 
I was at breakfiist with my husband, and heard that something 
was intended* On the same day, I expected the Generals 
Burgoyne, Philips, and Frazer, to dine wiUi us. I saw a great 
movement among the troops ; my husband told me, it was a 
mere reconnoissance, which gave me no concern, as it often hap* 
pened. I walked out of the house, and met several Indians, in 
their war-dresses, with ^ns in their hands. When I asked 
them where they were going, they cried out War t War! (mean- 
ing that they were coing to battle.) — This filled me with appre* 
hensions, and I had scarcely got home, before I heard reports of 
cannon and musketry, which grew louder by degrees, till at last 
the noise became excessive. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, instead of the guests whom I expected. General Frazer 
was brought on a litter, mortally wounded. The table, which 
vras already set. was instantly removed, and a bed placed in its 
stead, for tne wounded generaL I sat trembling m a corner ; 
the noise grew louder, and the alarm increased : the thought 
that my husband might, perha|)s, be brought in, wounded in the 
same manner, was tenible to me, and distressed me exceedingly, 
^ Greneral Frazer said to the surgeon, ^ tell me if the wound is 
mortal, do not flatter me.* The ball had passed through his 
body, and, unhappily for the general, he hacl eaten a very hearty 
breakfiut, by which. the stomach was distended, and tlic ball, 
as the surgeon said, bad passed through it. I heard him 
often exclaun, with a sigh, * O, fatal ambition I Poor General 
Burgoyna I O, my poor wife t' He was asked if he had any 
request to make, to which he replied, that * if General Burgoyne 
would permit it, he should like to be buried at six o'clock m the 
evening, on the top of a mountain, in a redoubt which had been 
built £ere.* Towards evening, I saw my husband coming; 
then I forgot all my sorrows, and thanked God that he was 
spared to me.^ 
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The German boronew epent much of the night in com&rting 
Lady Harriet Ackland, and in taking care of her children, whom 
she had put to bed. Of herself she says— ^ I could not go to 
sleepi as 1 Iiad General Frazcr and all the other wounded gen« 
tlemen in my room, and I was sadly afraid my children would 
awake, and liy their crving disturb the dying roan in his last 
moments, who often addressed me and apologised ^for the troU' 
ble he gave me? About three o^cIock in the morning, I was 
told he could not hold out much lon}^ ; I had desired to be in- 
formed of the near approach of this sad crisis, and I tlien 
wrapped up my children in their clothes, and went ^th them 
into the room below. About eight o'clock in the morning he 
died. After he was laid out, and his corpse wrapped up in 
a sheet, we came again into the room, and we had this sorrow- 
ful siglit before us the whole day ; and, to add to the melan- 
choly scene, almost eyery moment some ofliccr of my acquaintance 
was brought in wounded." 

What a situation for delicate females — a small house, filled 
with bleeding and expiring men — the battle roaring and raging 
all around— little children to be soothed and protected, and fe- 
male domestics, in despair, to be comforted — cordials and aids, 
such as were attainable, to be administered to the wounded and 
dying — ruin impending oyer the army, and they knew not what 
insults, worse tnan death, might await themselyes from those 
whom they had been taught to consider as base, as i^ell «a 
cowardly. 

Both tliese illustrious females learned^ not long afler, a dif^ 
fereut lesson. I have already remarked, that Major Ackland 
was wounded and taken priHoncr. His lady, with heroic cou- 
rage, and exemplary conjugal tenderness, possed down the riyer 
to our army, with a letter from General Burgoyne to General 
Gates, and although somewhat detained on tlie riyer, because it 
was night when she arrived, and the ccntinel could not permit 
her to land till he had received oitlers from his superior, she 
was, as soon as her errand was made known, received by the 
Americans with the utmost respect, kindness, and delicacy. 
Her husband, many years after the war, even lost his life in a 
duel, which he fought with an officer who called the Americans 
cowards. Ackland espoused tlieir cause, and yindicated it in 
this unhanpy manner. 

General fiurgoyne, in his ^ Slate of the Expedition from Ca- 
nada," has mentioned, with much respect and feeling, the case 
of Lady Harriet Ackland. It seems die came with her huriiand 
to Canada^ earij in the year 1776, and accompaiued him through 
that campaign, m all the Tarieciea of travelling and of season, ^ to 
attend, in a poor hut, at Cliambly, upon his sick bed." At the 
opening of tne campmgn of 1777, she, by the positive injunctions 
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ether busband, rematned at Ticonderoga^ till, hearing of his 
being wounded at Castleton. she went oyer to bini, ami, after 
his recovery, per^sted in following his ibrtunes, with no other 
Tehicle than a little two-wheeled tmnbril, constructed in the 
camp on the Hudson* She, with the major, was, on a particular 
occasion, near perishing in the flames, in consequence of their 
hut taking fire in the nighu As the grenadiers, whom Major 
Ackland commanded, were attached to the aaranced corps, 
this lady was exposed to all tlieir fiitigues, and to manv of their 

Snrils^ and was at last obUged, during tlie battle of tne 7th of 
ctober, to take refuge ^^ among the wounded and dying.** 

With respect to her proposal to go orer to the American 
camp, to take care of her liusiMuid, General Burgojrne remarks,* 
^ Though I was ready to bdieve, (for I had experienced,) that 
patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be found 
as well as every other virtue, under the most tender forms, I 
was astonished at this proposaL After so long an agitation of 
the spirits, exhausted, not only for want of rest, but absolutely 
want of (bod, drenched in rains for twelve hours together, tluit a 
woman should be capable of delivering herself to the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain or what hands she injcut 
first iall into, appeared an effi>rt above human nature. The 
assbtance I was enabled to jgive vras small indeed ; I had not 
even a cup of wine to oflkr her ; but I was told, she had found 
firom some kind and fortunate hand a little rum and dirty 
water. All I could ftimish to her was an open boat, and a few 
lines, ivritten upon dirty and wet paper, to General Gates, recom- 
mending her to his protection." ^ It is due to justice, at the 

close or this adventure, to say, that she was received and ac- 
commodated by General Gates with all the humanity and 
respect that her rank, her merits, and her.fortunes deserved." 

1 omit to quote General Burgoyne^s statement, that lady 
Harriet Ackland was detained through the night in the o\ycn 
boat, because, we are now informed, on the authority of Generals 
Wilkinsont and Dearborn, that this was a total misrepresentation, 
although, probably, not originating with General Burgoyne. It 
seems General Dearborn (then a major,) commanded at the post 
where the boat vras ludled. As soon as the character of the lady 
was knovru, she was immediately provided vrith a comfortable 
apartment, and refreshments, and nre, and, in the morning, was 
forwarded on her way to the camp. ^ iiet such," adds General 
Bureo^rne, ^ as are aflfected by these circumstances of alarm, 
harmhip, and danger,, recollect that the subject of them vras a 
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woman, of the most tender and ddioate fiEine ; of the gentlest 
manners ; habituated to all the soil elegancieB, and refined en- 
joymentSy tliat attend high birth and fortune ; and fiir advanced 
in a State in which the tender caret, always doe to the sex, 
become indi^>enaably necessary. Her mind alone was formeil 
for such trials.*' 

Lady Ueidesel, immediately on the surrender of .the army, 
recciTod on the spot, firom Geuenil Schuyler, (and that spot was 
his own devastated estate,) the most kind and sootlung atten- 
tionsiy which she and her cliildren so eminendy needed, and af- 
terwards, in the fiimily of this magnanimous and generous man, 
she experienced from^ Mrs. Schu3^er and her daughters all the 
uttentiunH and sympathies of friendship. 

After tlie surrenoer, and the officers had gone over to Grencral 
Gates* array. General Reidesel sent a message to his lady, to 
come to him with her children. She says in her narrative, ^ I 
seated myself once more in my dear calasli, and then rode 
through tlic American camp. As I passed on, I observed, (and 
this was a great consolation to me,) that no one eyed me with 
looks of resentment, but tliey all greeted us, and even sliewed com- 
passion in tlieir countenances, at the sight of a woman with small 
childi*en. I was, I confess, afraid to go over to the enemy, as it 
was quite a new situation to me. Wnen I drew near the tents, 
a handsome man appr()ached and met me, took my children 
from the calash, and husged and kissed thcm^ which affected 
me almost to tears, — ^ You tremble,' said he, addressing 
himself to me, ^ be not afraid,* — * No,' I answered, ^ you seem 
so kind and tender to my children, it inspires me with courage,* 
He now led me to the tent of General Gates. AH the genei:als 
remained to dine with General Gates. 

^ The same gentlenuin who received me so kindly, now came 
and said to me, ^ You will be very much embarrassed to eat 
with all these gentlemen ; come with your children to my tent, 
where I will iirepare for you a firu^l dinner, and give it with a 
free wilL* I said, * you are certamly a husband and a &tbcr, 
you have shewn me so much kiiidness.' 

^ I now Ibund that he was General Schuyler. He treated 
me with excellent smoked tongue, beef-steaks, potatoes, and 
good bread and butter ! Never could I liaye wished to eat a 
Better dinner : I was content; I saw all around me were so like- 
wise ; and what was better than all, my husband was out of 
danger! When we liad dined, he told me his residence was at 
Albany, and that General Bni^gojne intended to hoiiour him as 
his guest, and invited myself and children to do so likewise. I 
asked my husband how I should act ; he told me to accept the 
invitation.*'——^ Some lUys after this, we arrived at Albany, 
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"mhete we 8o often wished oureelTes ; bat we did not enter it, m 
we expected we should, victors I We were receiTed by the good 
General SckuyWr, his witc% and daughters, not as enemies but 
kind friends ; and they treated us with tlie most marked atten- 
tion and politeness, as they did General Burgoyne, who had 
caused General Schuyler's beautifully finished house to be 
burnt ; in fitct, they beluived like persons of exalted minds, who 
determined to bury all recollection of Ikeir own injuries in the 
contemplation of our misibrtunes. General Burgoyne was struck 
with General Schuyler's generosity, and said to him, * You shew 
me gi^eat kindness, although I have done you much injury/ 
^ Thai wai the fate of war^ replied the biuve man, * let us say 
no more about it.' " 

Thu^ not only General Burgoyne, but a number of the most 
distinguishett olliccrs of the aruiy, including Baron Reidesel and 
Major Acklund, and their ladies, were actually lodged tor weeks, 
and most hospitably entertained, in the house of the man whose 
elegant villa at Samtoga they had wantonly* burnt, and whose 
fine estate they had spoiled. 

Retiring at a late hour to ray bed, it will be easily perceived 
that the tender and heroic ideas, associaunl with this memorable 
house, would strongly possess my mind. The night was mantled 
in black clouds, and iiiipenelmblc darkness; the rain increasing, 
descended in torrents upoii the roof of this humble mansion ; 
the water, urged from the heights, poured with loud and in* 
cessant rumbling, througli a neighbouring aqueduct ; and the 
Hudson, as if conscious that blood had once stained its waters 
and its banks, rolled along with sullen murmurs; — the distin* 
guished persons who, forty«two years since, occupied this 
tenement — the agonized females— tiie terrified imploring chil- 
dren — and the »llant chiefs, in all the grandeur of heroic suf> 
ferin^^ and deatn, were vividly present to my mind — all the 
realities of the night, and the sublime and tender images of the 
past, conspired to give my faculties too much activitv for sleep, 
and I will not deny that the dawning light was grateful to my eyes. 

THE BATTLB-GftOUND. 

The rain having ceased, I vifas on horseback at early dawn, 
with a veteran guic^ to conduct me to the battle-ground. Al- 
though be was seventy-five yean old, he did not detain me a 
moment ; in consequence of an appointment the evening before^ 
be vras waiting my arrival at his nouse, a mile below our inn, 



* It was aftofft«d, in jatlifioation, that the boose vm burnt to prefcnt its 
beini^ a oover Ibr tho AsMrkans, and that tbo estate was ravsfsd in IbnMoag. 
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acul, declining <inj aidtbe mounted a tall bom from the gnmtKl« 
HiB name wax Ezra Bnel,* a imti?e ot* Lebanon, in Counecttcui* 
which place be left in his vouih, and was lecded here at the 
time of General Bunjoyiici* iuTusion. He acted through the 
wlmlc time n« a guide to the American army, and was one of 
three who were constantly employed in that service. His duty 
led him to be always CiremoHt, and in the post of* dai^er ; and 
he was, theretbre, admirably quaUfied for my purpose. 

The two gi'^cat battles, which decided the &te of Buigojme's 
army, were lought, the first on tlie 19th of September, and the 
last, on the 7th of October, on Bemus* hei|B^s, and veij neariy 
on the same ground, wliich is about two mdes west of the riTor. 
^ The river is, in this region, bordered for many miles by a con- 
tinued meadow, of no great breadth ; upon this meadow theiv 
was then, as there is now, a good road close to the river, and 
parallel to it. Upon this road marched the heayy-artillery and 
baggiigc, constituting the left wing of the British army, while 
the advanced corps of the light troops, forming the right wing, 
kept on the hciglits which bound the meadows. 

The American army was south and west of the British, its 
right wing on the river, and its left resting on tlie heights. We 
passed over a part of tli^r camp a Uttle below Stillwater. 

A great part of Uic battle-groumd was occupied by lofty forest- 
trees, principally pine, with here and there a few cleared fields, 
of which the most conspicuous in tliese sanguinary scenes was 
called Frcemau*s ^rm, and is so called in General Bui^yne*s 
plans. Such is nearly the present situation of tliese beiffbtd, 
only tliere is more cleared land ; the gigantic trees have Been 
|>rincipally ielled, but a considerable number renuiin as witnesses 
to posterity ; tliey still shew die wounds made in tlieir trunks 
anu brunches, by the missiles of contending armies ; their roots 
still |ienetrate the soil that was made firuitfiu by the blood of the 
brave, and their sombre foliage still murmurs with tlie breezy 
which once sighed as it bore tlie departing spirits along. 

My veteran guide, warmed by my curiosity, and recalling the 
feeluigs of his prime, led me, witli amazing rapidity and prompti- 
tude, over lences and ditches — through water and mire — through 
ravines and deiiles — through thick ibivsts and open fields --and 
up and down very steep hills ; in short, through many placet 
w^re alone I would not have ventured ; but it would have been 
shameful for me not to follow wliere a man of aoventy^five would 
lead, and to.reluctate at going, in peace^ over the ground which 



• Called tMmfmmllf. ia the aeigtiboarhnoii, Mm&r BmU a raak which 
he aover hsd in tbo araijff bat irhieb ^w f m e^ mu fy muhfonJi him while ia 
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the defimden of their country and their iiies once trod in steps 
of blood- 
On our way to Freeman's farm, we traced the line of the Bri^ 
tbh encampment, still marked by u breast-work of logs, now 
rotten^ but retaining their fonns ; they were at the time covered 
with earth, and the barrier between contending armies is now 
a fence to mark the peaceful divisions of agriculture. This breast' 
work 1 suppose to be a part of the line of encampiiu^nt occu- 
pied by General Burgoyne, after the battle of die iSth of Sep- 
tember, and which was stormed on the evening of the 7th of 
October. 

The old man shewed me the exact spot where an accidental 
skirmish, between advanced parties of the two armies, soon 
broo^t on the general and bloody battle of September 15). 

This was on r reeman's farm, a field which was then cleared, 
although surrounded by forest. The British picket here occu- 

J>ied a small house,* when a part of Colonel M organ^s corps 
ell in with, and immediately drove them from it^ leaving the 
house almost ^^ encircled with their dead.'' The pursuing party 
ahnost immediately, and very unexpectedly, fell in with the 
British line, and were in part captured and the rest dispersed. 

This incident occurred at half-post twelve o'clock ; there was 
then an intermission till one, when the action was sharply re- 
newed; but it did not become general till thr^ from which 
time it raged with unabated fury till nighL ^* The theatre of 
action" (says General Wilkinson,f ) was such, that although 
the comlmtants changed ground a dozen times, in the course of 
the day, the contest terminated on the spot where it began. 
This may be explained in a few words. The British line was 
formed on an eminence in a thin pine-wood, having beibre it 
Freeman's fiurm, an oblong field, stretching from the centre to- 
wards its ri^ht, the ground in front sloping gently down to the 
verge of this fidd, which was bordered, on the opposite side, 
by a close wood : the sanguinary scene lay in the cleaied ground, 
between the eminence occupied by the enemy and the wood just 
described ; the fire of our marksmen from this wood was too 
deadly to be withstood by the enemy in line, and when they 
gave way and brokey our men, rushing from their covert, pur- 
sued them to the eminence, where, having their flanks protected, 
they rallied, and, charging in turn, drove us back into the wood, 
from whence a dreadrol fire would again force them to fall back ; 



* Major FoiIms, of ikn Briliali imy, states, tbal the American picket 
oceopM the lioaset iKitli fi^U BfglU bav« beea trae at <liflmat periods oT 
ttMswur. 
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and in thU inanucr did die bottle fluctuate, like wafe^ of a 
stormy sea, witb alternate advantages for four lioura^ withont 
one inoDiciit*H intennisHion* The British artillery fell into our 
poH3eBiiion at every cliargc, but we could neither luni the pieces 
U|)on the enemy nor brin^ them off; tl^ vrood prevented tbe last, 
and the want of a match the Hnst, as the lintatock was invari- 
ably carried o&) and the rapidity of the transitions did not allow 
us time to provide one ; the slaughter of this brigade of artille- 
rists was remarkable, the captani (Jones) and thirty-six men 
beit)g killed or wounded out of (brty-eight. It was truly a gal- 
lant conflict, in wliich dcatli, by familiarity, lost his terrors, and 
certainly a (Irawn battle, as night alone tenninated it : the Bri- 
IihIi army keeping its ground m rear of the field of action, and 
our corps, when they could no longer distinguish objects, retir- 
ing to their own camp. Yet Generid Burgoyue claimed a ^ vic- 
toi-y." 

It had, however, with respect to him, all the consequences 
of a defeut : his loss was between five and six hundred, while 
ours %vaj4 but little more than half that number ; his loss was 
irreparable, ours easily reuaiicd, and in pro}x>rtion to our entire 
annv, as well as absolutely, it was much less than his. 

1 he Btrcs:) of the action, as regards the British, lay princi- 
jmlly on the twentieth, twenty-first, and sixty-second regiments; 
the latter, which was 500 strong when it left Canada, was re- 
duced to less thmi sixty men, and to four or five officers.* 

General Burgoyne statcH, that there was scarcely ever an in- 
terval of a minute in the smoke, when some Britisn officer was 
not shot by the American riflemen posted in the tr^ea, in the 
rear and on the flank of their own line. A shot which was meant 
for General Burgoyne, severely wounded Captxdn Green, an aid 
of General Pliilips: the mistake was owing to the Captain's 
having a rich laced furniture to his saddle, which caused the 
marksman to mistake him for the general. 

Such was ^hc ardour of the Americans, that, as General Wil- 
kiason states, the wounded men, after liaving their wqunds 
dressed, in nuiny instances retumctl again into tbe battle. 

The battle of the 7th of October was fought on the same 
ground, but it was not so stationary ; it commenced fiuther to 
the right, and extended, in its various periods, over more sur- 
fiice, eventuallv occupying not only Freeman's farm, but it was 
urged by the Americans to tbe very cainp of the enemy, wbich, 
towards night, was most impetuously stormed, ana in part 
carried. 

The interval between tlic 19th of September and tbe 7th 

I » ■ ■ ■ 
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of October, wm one of great aiixiecy to both aniiiet;; *^ *not 
a iiighi pasfsted^ (adds General Burgoyne,) without firing, and 
aomecimes concerted attacks u^ion our pickets; no ^ foraging- 
part J could be made without great detachineiUf to co^er it ; it 
wan the plan of the enemy to harrafts the army by constant alarms, 
and their superiority of nuniberit enabled tUeiu to attempt it, 
without fiuigue to tbeinseiTes. By being hulntiiated to lire, our 
soldiers became inditierent to it, uiid were capable of eating or 
sleeping when it was very near them ; but I io not believe that 
either oHicer or soldier ever Hlept <iuring tliat interval, without 
his clothes, or that any general ofliccr or commander of a regi- 
ment passed a single niglit without being upon his legn, occa- 
sionally, at diHerent hours, and constantly an hour belore day- 
liglit/' 

l*he battle of the 7th was brouj^ht on by a movement of 
General Burgoyne, who caused 1500 men, with ten pieces of 
artillery, to march towards the left of the American army, for 
the purpose of discovering whether it was po»»ible to force a 
passage : or, in case a retreat of the royal army should become 
indi8|ie.isable, to dislodge the Americans from their entrench- 
ments, and also to cover a forage, which had now liecome pres- 
singlv necessary, it wan about the middle of the afternoon that 
the liritish wei-e olracrved advancing, and the Americans, with 
small arms, lost no time in attacking the British grenadiers and 
artillery, although under a trenienilous hre from tne latter ; the 
battle soon eKteiuied along ilie whole line : Colonel Moi^gan, at 
the same moment, attacked, with his riflemen, on the right- 
wing; Colonel Acklaiid, the comnmnder of the grenadiers, fell, 
wounded ; the grenadiers wei*e defeated, aind most of the artil- 
lery taken, after great slaughter. 

Xtler a most sanguitmry contest of less than one hour, the 
discomfiture and retieat of the British became general, and they 
liad scarcely regained their camp, l>efoi'e the lines were stormed 
wiih the greatest fury, and part of Lord Belcarris^ camp was 
for a short time in our possession. 

I saw tlie spot, and also tliat where tlie Germans, under Co- 
lonel Bieymen, fonning the right reserve of tlie army, were 
stormed in their encampment, by General Learned and Coloiiel 
Brooks, now Governor Brooks, of Massachusetts. General 
Arnold vras wounded on this occasion ; Colonel Breymen was 
killed ; and the Crermans were either captured, slain, or forced 
to retreat in the most precipitate manner, leaving the British 
Micampment on the right entirely unprotected, and liable to be 
assMlttl the next morning. All the British officers bear tcsii- 
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mony to the Valour anil obfltinacy of the attacks of the Ameri* 
cans. The fact was, tlie British were sorely defeated, routed, 
and vigorously purmicd to their liuej^, which it seems probable 
would have been entirely carried by assault, had not uarkoesBi 
as in the battle of the 19th« put an end to the sanguinary 
contest. It is obvious, from General Burgoyne's own account, 
and from the testimony of his Officers, that this was a severe de- 
feat ; and such an one as has rorelv been experienced by a Bri« 
tish army ; this army wuh reduced by it to the greatest distiesBi 
auul nothii>g but night saved them fitrni destruction. 

I was on the ground where the grenadiers, and ^frhere the ar- 
tillery were stationed. ^ Here, upon this lull,** (said my hoary 




they British or Americans ?*' — ^ Both,^ 
plied, ^ but principally British." I suppose that it is ^f this 
ground that General Wilkinson remarks, it presented a scene of 
complicated horror and exultation. In tlie square space of 
twelve or fifteen yards lay eighteen grenadiers, in the agonies 
of death ; and three officers propped up against stumps oftrees, 
two oftlicm mo) tally wounded, Dleeding, and almost speechless. 

My guide, proceeding with bis narrtive, said, ^* there stood a 
British field-ptece, which had been twice taken, and re-taken, 
and finally remained in our possession : I was on tlie ground, 
and said to an American colonel, who came up at the moment, 
^ Colonel, we Imve taken this piece, and now we want you to 
swear it true to America;* so the colonel swore it true, and 
we turned it around, and fired upon tl&e British, with their 
own cannon, and with their own ammunition, still remaining 
unconsumcd in tlieir boxes.*' I presume General Unildnson 
alludes to the same anecdote, when lie says, ^^ I found the 
conraaeous Colonel Cilley a-straddle on a brass twelve-pounder, 
mid Suliinis in Hie capture." -i~«™-, 

I Was solicitous to see the exact i^t wliere General Fraxer 
received his mortal wound. My old guide knew it perfectly 
well, and pointed it out to me. It.is in a meadow, just on the 
right of the road, after pasrin^ a blacksmith's shop^ and gcnng 
south a few rods. The bbcksmith^s shop is on a road which runs 
paraUd to the Hudson — it stands elevated, and overlooks Free- 
man's lanu. 

The night of October the seventh was a most critical one for 
the royal army ; in the course of it they abandoned their oaoqp, 
changed- their vvhole position, and retreated to their works upon 
the heights, contiguous to the rirer, and immediatdy behind the 
hospital. 

1 saw various places where the deatl were interred ; a nTulet^ 
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or creek, passes through the battle-ground, and still washes out 
from its bauks tlie bones of tlic slain. This riTulet is often 
mentioned in the accounts of these battle^ and the deep ravine 
through which it passes ; on our return we followed this ravine 
and nvolet through the greater part of* their course, till they 
united with the Hudson nver. 

Farm-houses arc dispensed, here and there, over the field of 
battle, and the people often find, even now, ffun-barreh and 
bayonets, cannon-balls, grape-shot, bullets, and huma i bones. 
Of the three last, I took Trom one of the:se people some painful 
q)ecimens : — some of the bullets were battered and mis-shaped, 
evincing tliat they had come into collision with opposing 
obstacles. 

Entire skeletons are occasionally found; a man told me, tlmt, 
in ploughing, during the late summer, he tinned one up ; it was 
not covered more than three inches with earth ; it lay on its side, 
and the arms were in the form of a bow ; it was, probably, some 
solitary victim that never was buried. Such ai*e the memorials 
still existing of these great military events; great, not so much 
on account of the number of the actors, as from the momentous 
interests at stake, and from the magnanimous efforts to wliich 
they gave origin. 

I would not envy that man his state of feeling, who could visit 
such fields of battle without emotion, or who, (being an Ame- 
rican,) could fail to indulge admiration and affection wt the sol- 
diers and martyrs of liberty, and reiq)ect for the valour of their 
enemies. 

OBNBBAL FEAZEB's QBAYB. 

Having taken mv guide home to breakfast, we made use of 
his knowledge of the country to identify with certainty the 
jdace of General Frazer^s interment. 

Greneral Burj^yne mentioas two redoubts tliat were tlm>wn up 
on the hills behnui his hospital ; they are both still very distinct, 
and in one of these, which is called the great redouot by the 
ofBcer^s of General Burgoyne^s army. General Fnizer was buried. 
It b true it has been disputed which is the redoubt in question, 
but Qur guide stated to us, that within his knowledge a British 
Serjeant, three or four years after the surrender of Burgoyne's 
army, came and pointed out tlie grave. We went to the spot ; 
it is within the redoubt on the top of the hill, nearest to the house 
where the general died, and corresponds with the plate in An- 
bury^s Travels, taken from an original drawing, made by Sir 
Francis Clark, ud to Greneral Burgoyue, and witli the state- 
ment of the general in his defence, as well as v/iih the account 
of Madame Iteidesel. 
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Genend Paoer, when dying, senl ¥riih the ^ kindest expres- 
sion of liis aficction for Cheneml Btii^yne, a request tlua he 
might be carried, without pomdcy by the soldiers of his corps* 
to the great redoubt and buried there.*' 

The ctrcumstances of this tnemomUe interment have been 
often mentioned. 

The body, attended by Creneral Burgoyne, and the other 
principal oiUceni of the army, who could not resist the impulse 
to jmn the procession, morra winding slowly up the hill, within 
view of the greater )uirt of both armies, wbtle an incessant 
cannonade from tlie Americans* who ob^ertcd a collection of 
people, without knowing the occasion, covered the proces- 
sion with dust; — the clergyman, the Ret. Mr. Brudenel, went 
through the funeral-'serfice vrith perfect composure and propriety 
notwitltttandiitg the cannonade^ and thus the last honours were 
paid one of the chieft of tlie British army. 

The Baroness Keidesel, who was a qjectator, speaks of the 
funeral senrice as being ^ rendefed unusually solemn and awful, 
from its being accompanied by constant peaU from the enemy^s 
artillery,** and adds— -^^ umny cannon-balls flew close by me, 
but I had my eyes directed to the mountain, where my husband 
was standing amidst the fire of tlie enemy* and of course 1 could 
not tliink of my own danger.'* 

Creneral Buigoyne's eloquent delineation of tlie same scene^ 
although <^en quoted belbre by others, is too interesting to be 
omittra on the present occason : — ^ The incessant cannonade 
during the solcoinity ; the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the clei^yniuu oflicialed, though frequently covered 
with dust, which tlic nbot threw up on all sides of him; the 
mute but expressive mixture of sens^ibility and indignation upon 
every countenance ; these objects will remain, to t& last of life*, 
upon the mind of every mmi who waspi^esent. The growing dusk- 
iness added to the scenery, and the whole marked a diameter 
of that juncture, that would make one of the finest subjects for 
the pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvass, and to the page of a more importatit historian, gallant 
friend! I consign thy memory. There mav thy talents, thy 
manly virtnes, their progress and their period, find due distinc- 
tion ; and long may they survive; long after the frail record of 
my pen shall be forgotten.** 

The place of the interment vras formeriy desiguated by a 
little fence surrounding the grave. I was here in 1797, twenty* 
two years am, the grave was then distinctly visible^ but the re- 
mains have been idnce dug up, by some English gentlemen, and 
carried to England. 
The circiunstauces of the British were now very distressing. 
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and diey constantly expected a renewed attack fixnn tlie Aine- 
ricaos. Speaking of the death of General Fruzer, Genetui 
Burgojrne remarks : ^^ The whole of the 8ih of October was cor- 
feqxMident to this inaaspiciotu beginning. Tlc houm were 
measured bv a succession of immediate can^ increasing doubts, 
aid melancboly objects. The enemy were formed in two lines; 
erery part of their disposition* as well as the repeated attacks 
on Lord Balcarras^ coipiiy aiul the cannonade from the plain, 
kept the troops in momentary expectation of a general actibn. 
During tills suspense, wounded officers, some upon crutches, 
and otners eyen carried upon hand-barrows by their servants, 
were occasionally ascending tiie hill from the hospitaUtents, to 
take their share in the action, or follow the march of the 
annv. The generab were employed in exhorting the troops." 

That commander who, in the commencement of tlie cam- 
paign, had uttered in his general orders the memorable senti- 
ment — ^ this army niUBt not retreat,'* was now compelled to 
seek his safety by stealing away in the night from his victorious 
enemy. Numerous tires were lighted -^several tents left stand- 
ing, and the retreat was ordered to be conducted with the 
greatest secrecy. Tlie army commenced its retrograde motion 
at nine o'clock on the night of the eighth, pursuing the river- 
road, through tlie meadows. It moved all night ; but the suc- 
<:eeding day was excessively rainy, and the roads so bad, 
that they did not reach Saratoga, a distance of only six miles, 
till the evening of the ninth. The rains had so swelled the 
Fishkill, that tney did not pass that rivulet till the morning of 
the tenth, when^ linding tlielr enemies already in possession of 
the fords of the Hudson, they took up a strong position^ which 
proved their final one. ^ / 

General Burgoyne left his hospital,^ containing niore than 
300 sick and wounded, to the mercy oi General Gates, who in ' 
this, as in ^1 other instances, exhibited towards the enemy the 
greatest humanity and kindness. 

Swords' hoiise, where Mr. W. and myself lodged, was tlie 
centre of this luilitary hospital, and wa^ occupied by the 
wounded officers, while the common soldiers were comfortably 
accommodated in the vicinity ia tents. 

The researches and observations of the morning had detained 
us till rather a late lu>ur, when, taking leave of our venerable 
guide,* we proceeded northward on our journey, pursuing ex- 
actly the route of the retreating British army. 



^ I miurt not, however, leuve him without mentiofiiog, tliat be was 
woanded ittthiftcaiDpuign: be bared bis a|«rd brcsst, sad sbeweU aie whore 
a boUet Ind raked along Miperfieialljr euUing tbe oal«f inloraiiM^nts of the 
thorax, and oarryunp with it into the wound portions oThk oMhcs. 
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8 f X da]fB more df amiet?. fiitigaei and w a ShAx^ remiiiied fij? 
the British army. ThqrhM loatpatcf thrafmrnsioabattaaiiXj 
nrhen ttey abandoned their hoBpilal and the rest being exposed 
to immineot dann^, the sioall'Btodc of piovinoai r em ai ninj ^ was 
landed uiider a heavy fire, and hanlad np the heighta. On these 
heights, close to the meadows bocdmng oil the riiren they formed 
a fortified camp, and strengthened it by lurtiUery. Moetofthear* 
tilkry, hown^rer, was on the plain. General Qates* army soon fol- 
lowed that of Bargoyne, and stretched along south of tbeFtshkill, 
and parallel to it; die corpsofColonelHoigan lay west and north 
of the British army, and General Fellows, with 9000 men, was 
on the east of the Hudson, readr to dispute the passage. Fort 
£dward was soon after occu(uea by the Americans^-a Covtifi^ 
camp was fiirmed on the high ground, between the Hudson and 
Lake Geoige, and parties were staticHied up and down theriter; 
thus the desperate resolution which had been taken in Goner^ 
Buigoyne's camp, of abandoning thor artillery and ba^pge^ 
and (with no more proriuon than they could carry on thar 
backs,) forcing thmr way by a rapid night march, and in this 
rnann^ gaining one of the lakes, was rendered abortive. 

Every pert of the camp of the royal army was exposed, not 
only to cannon-bcdls, but to rifle-snot; not a sinjpe {dace of 
safety could be found, not a comer where a council could be 
held, a dirmer taken in peace, or where the sidL and the woundedf 
the temales and. the children, could find an asylum* Even the 
access to the river was rendered very hazardous by the numerous 
rifle-shot ; and the army wos soon cListressed for want of vrater. 
General Reidesel and nis buly and children were often obliged 
to drink wine instead of water, and they had no way to procure tha 
latter, except that a soldier's wife ventured to the river for theniy 
and the Americans, out of respect to her sex, did not fire at her» 

To protect his fiunily from shot. General Bridesel, soon after 
their arrival at Saratoga, durected ihem to take shelter in a house 
notfiuro£ lliey haa scarcely reached it, before a terrible can* 
nonade was directed against uiat very house, upon the mistakcq 
idea, that all the generals vrere assembled in ic ^ Alas," adds 
the Baroness, ^ it contained none but wounded and womenj 
we wete at lf»t obliged to resort to the cellar forreftiM, and in 
one comer of this I remained the whole day, my children skqp* 
ing on the earth, vrith thdr heads in my l«pw and^ in the sbvmi 
situadon, I passed a sleepless night. Eleven caraKm-balb 
passed throujni tha hous^ and we ooold ilistinctly hear them 
roll away. One poor soldier, who was lying on atable^ for the 
purpose of having his leg amputated, was struck by a shot Which 
earned away his other ; his comrades had left him, and whep wt 
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went to his aflristoncC) we founid him in a comer of the roo m 
into which he hiul cre^t, more dead thioi 9Xvse^ scarcely in'eadi- 
ii^. If y reflections on the danger to which my husband was 
exposed now agonized me ^^ceedinglv, and the tlioughts of my 
children, and Uie necessity of struggling for their preservation^ 
alone sustained me.'* A horse of umeral tteidesel was in con- 
stant readiness for his Vuly to mount, in case' of a sudden retreat, 
and three wounded English oflSicen, who lodged in the same 
house, had made her a solemn promise, that they would^ each of 
them, take on^ of her children upon a horse, and fly with them 
when such a measure should become necessary. Sme wa& in a 
state of wretchedness on account of her husband, who was in 
constant danger, exposed all day to the shot, and nerer entering 
his ten( to sleep, but, notwithstanding the great cold, lying 
down whole niguts by the watch-fires. In* this hoiTid situation 
they remained six days^ till the cessation of hostilities, which 
encied in a convention for the surrender of th^ army \ the treaty 
was simed on the sixteenth^ and the army surrendered the next 
day.* \ 

On the present occasion I did not visit the British (brtified 
camp. When I was here, in 1797, I examined it particularly. 
It was then in perfect preservation, (I speak of tne encampment 
of the Briiish troops upon the hil^ near the Fishkill,) the para- 

E!t was high, and covered with grass and shrubs, and the plat- 
rms of earth to support the field-pieces were still in good con- 
dition* No devastation, of any consequence, liad been committed, 
except by the credulous, who had made numerous excavations 
in the breast-work, and various parts of the encampments, for 
the purpose of discovering the money, which the oificers were 
supposed to have buried, and abandoned. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that they never found an]f money, for private pro- 
perty was made sacred by the convention, and even the public 
military chest was not custurbed : the mitish retained every 
shilling that it contained. Under such circumstances, to have 
buried their money would have been almost as great a folly as 
the subsequent search for it. This iniatuauon h^ not, however, 
gone by even to this hour, and still, every year,N new pits are ex- 
cavated by the insatiable money-digger8.f 

THE PIBLn OF SURBBNDBR. 

Wb arrived at this interesting spot in a very fine morning ; the 
sun shone with great splendour upon the flovring Hudson, and 
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* Baronais RMtlesers Nsmtive, in WilkiDson's Memoirs. 

t This spposis to bs s very oommon popnlsr delmioB ; in msay pUoes, on 

the Hudson, and sboot the iskei, where snnies had Isia, or OMnred, vre 

Ibaadiaoiieypilsdiif I «Bd« iaoneplsoe, die j toM ns, thai a waahimght 

Ufa poor widow the r^t of digging in ber groii«l>«9rlbo bidden treasme. 
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npotk the bemttfol hoghSs, and the Inxuriaot meadows now 
flitiiling in ridi verduxey and exhibiting imagei of tranqniUi^ and 
lovelinetti, very o{^xmte to tlie honroiii of war, wfaidi were once 
witnessed here* 

The FiskktU, swollen by abundant rains, (as it was on the 
moniinfl; of October 10^ 1777, wlien General Burgojne passed 
it with his artillery,) now poured a turbid torrent MC«ig[ its nar-^ 




row diannel, and roaring down the dectiTity of the hdls, has- 
tened to mingle its waters with diose of the Hudson. 

It was upon the banks of the Fishkill that Ihe BnUsh army 
surrendered. Wc passed the ground where stood the tents of 
General Grates, and where he received General Buru^oyne and 
tile principal oHicers of his army* General Wilkinson^ account 
of this interview is interesting : ^^ Early in the morning of the 
17th I visited General Bur^oyne in his camp, and accompanied 
him to the ground where his army was to lay down their arms, 
from whence we rode to the bank of the Hudson's riTer, which 
he surveyed with attention, and asked me whether it was not 

the pec^le on 
se^i them too 
prmosed to be introduced to General Gates, 
ancTwe crossed the Fishkill, and proceeded to head-quarters. 
General Burgoyne in front, with his Adjutant-general Kingston, 
and his atd»-de-€amp Captain Lord Petersham and Lieutenant 
Wilford behind him ; then followed Mi^-general Phillips, the 
Baron Reidesel, and tlie other general-officeis and their suites, 
according to rank. General Crates, advised of Buigoyne's 
approach, met him at the head of his camp, Burgoyne in a rich 
royal uniform, and Grates in a plain blue frock t when they 
had approached nearly within swords' lenffth, they rdned up 
and hahed ; I then named the gentlemen, and G^enenu Burgoyne, 
nuang his hat most graccfiiUy, said ^ The fortune of ¥rar, Ue- 
neml Gates, has made me your prisoner ;' to which the conque- 
ror, returning a courtly salute, promptly replied^ ^ I sliall always 
be ready to bear testimony, that it has not been tnrough any fault 
of your excellency.' Major-general Phillips then advanced, and 
lie and Greneral Gates saluted, and shook hands virith the fomi- 
liarity of old acquaintances. The Baron Reidesd and the other 
ofBcers were introduced in their turn." 

We passed the ruins of General Schuyler's honse^ which are 
still conspicuous, and hastened to the field where the *^--* * 



troops grotuided their arms. Although, in 1797, 1 paced it over 
vrith juvenile enthuaasm,* I felt scarcely less interested on the 
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.ji oomiiaii^ with Hms Hon. Joha BOlott, now a scnatDr fien Geofgisi 
and Ifllm Wyaa, Es^ torn lk» Mttie sHdo. 
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ptemoX oocasioik and again walked oyer the whole tract. It \» 
a beauttfiil meadow, situated at the intersection of the Fislikill 
with the Uudaon, and north of the former. There is nothiiig 
now to distinguish the spot, except the tuins of old Fort Hardy^ 
built during me French wars, and the deeply interesting histo- 
rical associations which will cause this place to be memorable to 
the latest gen^tuion. 

STILLWATBR TO SAMBT-niLt. 

This ride of twenty-two miles we took before dinner. After 
>riewing the field of surrender, which is seren miles above Still- 
water, and thirty-tw6 abote ^bany, we passed on two miles far- 
ther, to the bridge at Fort Miller, where we crossed to the eastern 
side of the Hudson. 

On coming near the head-waters of this river, we begin to 
tread on ground fitmous, not only in the war of the revolution, 
but in those numerous and bloody campaigns, of a stilT earlier 
date, in which the French and the savages carried fire and 
slaughter into the vast frontier of the northern English colonies* 
The contests then sustained were distinguished by immense sar> 
crifices, efforts, and sufferings on the part of the English colo- 
nies; sacrifices, efforts, and sufferings which, notwithstanduig 
the great aids occasionally received from the mother-country, 
scarcely admitted, fi>r a long course of years, of any serious and 
permanent intermission. Fort Miller was one of the posts esta^ 
olishcd in those wars, and formed a link in the chain which 
connected the upper waters of the Hudson with those of the 
lakes George and Cliamplain, and of course with Canada. 
Fort Miller is completely levelled, and I know not of any par- 
ticular event, of signal importance, connected vrith its lustory, 
except that here, or a little way below. General liunjoyne, when 

Proceeding to Stillwater, on the ISth and 14th oi September, 
777, passed most of his army over the Hudson. 

From this place we pursued our joumey« along the lefl bank 
of the river, to Fort Edward, and Sandy-Hill. 

In the whole distance, firom Albany to the latter place, (nearly 
fifty miles,) there is scarcely a hill, even of moderate elevation, 
ana the scenery is extremely similar to that which I have already 
described. 

The river, sprinkled with islands, flows through beautiful 
meadows, and appears, in many places, smooth and glassy as a 
mirror, and its motion is scarcely perceptible, dther to siglit or 
hearing ; again, it is agitated, and with ripples and vmves, is 
urged over a shallow and rocky bottom, or oashes rapidly down 
a more sudden and more rocky declivity ; but, in every variety 
of sur&cc, it ftirms always a pl^aring and intchssting object. 
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FOBT EDWABO. 

A Tlhw fort we first o hto ri x l the canal, which is destine 
nect tl^ licad waters of Lake Champiain with thoee of the llud- 
soiu ^ it is now on the point of being united with this riyer, and 
they^ore constructing the walls of the canal of a ▼eryhandsomc. 
liewu Btone : it is obtained, as I am informed, near Fort Anne^ 
and presents to the eye, aided by a ma^nifieTi Tery minute plates 
and veins, which feeblveflervesce with aads, and appear to enclose 
an extremely tine blucK mineral, resembling hornbloide ; the stone 
is impressed by steel, and feebly fires with it ; is it a peculiar 
kind of calcareous sand-stone r It is of a dark hue, and is 
shaped into handsome blocks, by tlie tools of the workmen. I 
was gratified to see such firm and massy walls constructed of 
this stone; indeed, in point of solidity and beautjr, they would 
do honour to the modem wet-docks of Great Britain. 

It is intended to haye a lock at tliis place, whore there is a 
considerable descent into the Hudson. 

There is a-yillage at Fort Eidward, bearing the same name, 
and I ought to haye remarked that there are viUaffes at Still- 
water, Saratoga, and Fort Miller ; but there b nothing particu- 
larly interesting in cither of them. Fort Edward, however, is 
roemomble^ on account of its fbrmer importance : It is situated 
near the great bend of the Htkdson, and formed the immediate 
connection with Lake George, which is sixteen miles, mid with 
Lake Champiain, which is twenty-two miles distant. It was 
originally oiuy an entrenched camp, and was constructed by the 
unlortunate Colonel Williams, afterwards slain, in 1755, near 
Lake Greorge; but as its situation was important, it was soon 
converted into a regular fort. Its walls, Duilt of earth, were 
raised thirty ieet higti, with ditches correponding in dcpdi and 
width, and it was (kfended by cannon, it stands on tne brink 
of the Hudson, and the embankment was continued along the 
river. 

The vralls ajqiear to be, in some {daces, still twenty &et high, 
notwithstanding what time and the plougn have done to reduce 
them; for the interior of the fort, ana in some places the panpeC, 
are planted with potatoes. 

I know not that this fort was ever besieged or stormed, al- 
though it was often threOened. In the last fVench vrar, it was 
an important station, and in General Buigpyne^s campaign it 
formed the medium of communication with LsJis George, 
whence the proviuons were brought forward for the use of Uie 
British army, which was detained on this account, at and near 
Fort Edwanl for six we^LS, by which means they lost the best 
part of the season for nulitary operations: as they moved down 
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the rsTer, they relinquished tho connexion with Fort Edward 
and Lake George^ and were nerer able to recover it 

MA89AOAB OP MI8B M^CRBA. 

The story of this unfortunate youn^ lady is well known, nor 
should I mention it now bat for the tacL that the place of her 
murder was pointed out to us near Foit Edward. 

We saw and conversed with a person who wan acquaint^ 
with her, and with her family ; Uiey resided in the village of Fort 
Edward. 

It seems she was betrothed to a Mr. Jones, an American re- 
fugee, who was with Bargoyne*s army, and being anxious to 
obtain possession of his expected bride, he dispatched a party 
of Indians to escort her to tlie British army. \Yhere were his 
afiection and his gallantry, that he did not ^o himself, or at 
least that he did not accompany his savage enussaries I 

Sorely against the wishes and remonstrances of her friends 
she committed herself to the care of these 6ends :-*-strange in&- 
tuation of her lover to solicit such a confidence — stranger pre- 
sumption in her to yield to his wishes ; what treatment had she 
not a right to expect from such guardians I 

The party set K)rward, and she on horseback; they had pro* 
ceeded not more than half a mile from Fort Edward, when they 
arrived at a ^ring, and halted to drink. The impatient lover 
bad, in the mean time, dispatched a second party of Indians on 
the same errand ; they came at the unfortunate moment to the 
6ame spring, and a collision immediately ensued as to the pro* 
mised reward. 

Both parties were now attacked by the whites, and at the end 
of the conflict tlie unhappy young woman was found toma- 
hawked, scalped, and (as is said,) tied fast to a pine- tree just 
by the q>rin^. Tradition reports that the Indians divided the 
scalp, and Uiat each party carried half of it to the agonized 
lover. 

This beautifrd spring, which still flows limpid and cool from 
a bank near the road-side, and this fatal tree wc saw. The tree, 
which is a laige and ancient pine, ** At for the mast of some tall 
ammiral|" is wounded in many places by tlie balls of the whites, 
fired at the Indians; they have been du£ out as &r as they 
ooidd be reached, but others still remained in this ancient tree^ 
vrtiich seems a striking emblem of wounded innocence; and the 
trunk, twisted off at a considerable elevation, by some violent 
vrind, that has left only a few mutilated branches, is a happy 
although painful memorial of the fiite of Jenne M^Crea. 

Hep fuuue is inscribed on the tree, with the date 1777, and 
no traveller passes tlus spot without spending a plaintive mo- 
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ment to contcmploting the uodmely &tc of yoath and liTeUncss* 
Tlie murder or Mis MKkem, (a de^ of sach atrodtjr aod 
cruelty as scarceW to admit of aggraTation)) occurring as it did 
at the moment wnen General liurgoj'ne, whose ami^ was then 
at Fort Anne, was bringing with him to the inT&non of the 
American Stages, hordes o« savages, ^ those hdl-hounds of 
war,** whose known and established mode of warEire were those 
of promiscuous massacre, dectriSed the whole continent, and, 
indeed, the civilizttd workl, produdng an uniTersal burst of 
horror and indignation. General Gates did not &il to profit 
by the circumstance, and in a severe but too personal remon- 
strance, which he addressed to CSeneral Burcoyne, charged him 
with the guilt of the murdec, and with that of many other similar 
atrocities. His real guilty or that of bis ^temment, was m 
emplojfing the savages at all in the war ; m other respects he 
appears to have had no concern in the transaction ; in his reply 
to General Grates he thus vindicates himself: ^ In regard to Miss 
M^Crea. her fall wanted not the tragic display you have laboured 
to ^ve It, to make it as sincerely lamented and abhorred by me 
as It can be by the tenderest oi her friends. The &ct was no 

Sremeditated barbarity. On the contrary, two chiefi who had 
rought her off, for the piurpose of security, not of violence to 
her person, disputed which Hhould be her miard, and in a fit of 
savage passion in one, from whose hands she was snatched, the 
unhappy woman became the vict»ra. Upon the first intelligence 
of this event, I obliged the Indiann to deliver the murderer into 
my hands, and though to have punished him by our laws, or 

Ermciplcs of justice, would have been perhaps unprecodentecL 
e certainly should liave suflfered an ignominious aeath, had 1 
not been convinced Iw my circumstances and observation, Ihs 
yond the |K>ssibiIity of a doubt, that a pardon under the terms 
which I presented, and they accepted, would be more efiica^ 
cious than an execution, to prevent nmilar mischie&'* 

SAlfOr BILL, ANn THE MASSACRE THERE. 

Sanot hill* ^is delightfully situated just above Baker's 
falls — it contains a wooUen-manuuctoiry, a court-house, a bank, 
an academy for young ladies, and about eighty houses.*' This 
pifetty and flourishhig village is regularly laid out, and composed 
of neat and handsome houses, roaiw of which surround a oeau* 
tiful central green. Therillaroof Sandy Hill is of recent origin, 
and the sciie on which it stands was formerly the scene of IncUan 
barbarities. 

From Mr. H., a very respectable inhabitant, I learned the ibl^ 
lowing singular piece of history. 

^ Woroeslcr'p Gasetteer. 
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Old Mr. Schoonhoven, recently living in this vicinity, ttnd 
probably still sunrivinff, although at the freat age of more than 
tour score, informed* Mr. H. that during the last Trench war, he, 
and six or seven otber Americans coming through tlie wilder- 
nesSy from Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake George to 
Sandy Hill, had the misfortune to be taken prisoners by a party 
of the savages* They were conducted to the spot, whicli is now 
the central ffreen of Sandy Hill, and ordered to sit down in a 
row upon a Tog. Mr. Schoonhoven pointed out to Mr. H. the 
exact pla^ vniere the log lay; it was nearly in front of the 
house wliere we dined. The Indians then began, very delibe- 
rately, to tomahawk thar victims, commencing at one end of ihc 
log, and splitting the skulb of their prisoners m regular succes- 
sion ; while the survivors, compelled/to sit still, and to witness 
the awful fate of their companions, awaited their own in unut- 
terable horror. Mr. Schoonhoven vras the last but one, upon 
the end of the log, opposite to where the massacre commenced ; 
the work of death had already proceeded to him, and the lifted 
tomahawk was ready to descend, when a chief gave a signal to 
stop the butchery. Then approaching Mr. Schoonhoven, he 
mildly said, ^^ do you not remember that (at such a time) when 
your young men were dancing, poor Indians came, and wanted 
to diuice too ; your young men said ' no ! — Indians shall not 
dance with us ;' but you (for it seems tliis clilef luid recognised 
his features only in the critical moment) said, Indians shall 
dance; — now I will shew you that Indians can remember kind* 
ness." This chance recollection, (provideniial we had better 
call it) saved the life of Mr. Schoonhoven, and of the other sur- 
vivor. 

Strange mixture of generosity and cruelty! For a trifling 
ailront, they cherished and glutted vengeance, fell as that of 
infemals, without measure of retribution, or discrimination of 
objects; for a &vour equ^y trifling, they manifested magnani* 
mity, exceeding all correspondence to the benefit, and capable 
of arresting the stroke of death, even when fidling with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. 

BXCUftSION TO LAKB GEORGE. 

This interesting region lay to the left of our proposed route 
to Lake Champlam; tovint it, would demand nearly twenty 
miles of additional travelUng, through very bad roads ; Mr. W. 
was already fiimiliar with the scene : I therefore took an extra 
conv^ance vrith which I vms fomished at Sandy Hill, by the 
ci^ity of Mr. H. who did me the &vour to accompany me on 
the excurnon, (for there was no public vehicle) and leaving Mr. 
W. to pursue his journey to Fort Anne, virhere I agreed to meet 
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hirn^ I parted with him four roiW* abote Sandy Hill at Gkmi'a 
Fulls. 

O LENNYS PAI«t*8. 

Wc Htopued Ibr a few mometiU at thb celebraled place. It 
itt not poiiiiDle that ao large a rirer as the Hudson is, even here. 
Ml more than two hufidred miles from its mouth, should be pre- 
ci|Miated over any declivity, however moderate^ without a. degree 
ol grandeur. Even the various rapids which we had PMed 
alnive Albunv, aiid still more the tails at Fort Miller midge, 
and Baker's Fulls, at Sandy Mill, had powerfully arrested our 
attention, and prepared us for the magnificent spectack now 
belbre us. I regretted that I coidd not, more at leisure, inves- 
tigate the geology of this posK, both for its own sake, and for its 
connection with tliis tine piece of sccperv. 

Down these platforms, and tlut>ugh these channels, the Hud- 
son, when tlie river is tuU, indignantly rushes in one broad 
expance, now in several subordinate rivers, thundering and 
foaming amon^ the black rocks, and at last, dasliing tlieir con« 
tlicting waters into one tumultuous raging torrent, white as the 
ridge of the tempest wave, shrouded with spray, and adorned 
with the hues of the rainbow. Such is the view from the bridge 
immediately at the foot of the falls, and it is finely contrasted 
with the solemn grandeur of the sable ledges below, which 
tower to a great height above the stream. 

I do not know the entire fall of \k^ river here, but should 
think, judging from tlie eye, that it could not be less than fifty 
lect, including all its leaps, down the difierent platforms of rock. 

PBOSPECT FROM THE HEAD OF LAKE GEORGE. 

Sept. S8. — in the fii-st grey of the morning, I was in the bal« 
cony of the inn, admiring the fine outline ot tlie mountains by 
which Lake George is environed, and the masses of pure snowy 
vapour which, unruffled by the slightest breeze, slumbered on 
its christal bosom. During all the preceding days of the tour^ 
tlierc had not been a clear morning, but now not a cloud spottea 
the expanse of the lieavens, and the pkv and the lake conspired 
to exalt every feature of this unrivalled landscape. 

The mormnff came on vrith rapid progress; but the vroody 
sides of the hifra mountains, that form the eastern barrier, vreie 
still obscured Dv the lingering shadows of night, although, on 
their tops, the dawn was now fiiUy disclosed, and their outBne^ 
by contrast witli tlieir dark sides, was rendered beautifiiUy dis- 
tinct ; while their reversed images, perfectly reflected feom the 
most exqubite of all mirrors, presented mountains pendant in 
the deep, and adhering to their bases, to those which, at the 
same moment, were emulating the heavens. 

Voyages anif Travels, VoL VJI. H 
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A boat had been engaged the erening before, and we now 
rowed out upon the lak^ and hastened to Old Fort George, 
whoee circular massy walls of stone, still twenty feet high, and 
in pretty good presenration, rise upon a hill about a quarter of a 
mile from the southern shore ot tlie lake. I was anxious to 
enjoy, from tilts propitious spot, the advancing glories of the 
morning, which, by the time we had reached our station, were 
slowing upon the mountain-tops, with an effulgence that could 
be augmented by nothing but the actual appearance of the king 
of day. 

Now the opposite mountains — those that form the western 
barrier, were strongly illuminated down their entire declivity, 
while the twin barrier of the eastern shore (its ridge exccptea) 
was still in deep shadow ; the vapour On the lake, which was 
just sufficient to form Uie softened blending of light and shade, 
while it veiled the lake only in spots, and left its outline and 
most of its surface perfectly distinct, began to form itself into 
winrows,* and clouds and castles, and to recede from the water, 
as if conscious that its dominion must now be resigned. 

The retreat of the vi^ur formed a very bcaatitui part of the 
scenery ; it was the moveable light drapery, which, at first, 
adorning the bosom of the lake, soon after began to retire up 
the sid^ of tlie mountains, and to gather itself into delicate 
curtains and festoons. 

At the distance of twelve or fourteen miles, the lake turns to 
the right, and is lost amon^ the mountains ; to the left is North- 
west bay, more remote and visible from the fort. 

The promontory, which fonns the point of junction between 
the lake and the bay, rises into lofty peaks and ridges, and 
apparently forms the northern termination of the lake. 

Up these mountains, which are even more grand and lofty 
than those on the sides of the lake, the vapour, accumulated 
by a very slight movement of the atmosphere from the south, 
rolled in immense masses, every moment changing their form ; 
now obscuring the mountains almost entirely, and now veiling 
their sides, but permitting tlieir tops to emerge in miclouded 
majesty. 

Anxious to witness, from the surface of ihe lake, the first ap- 
p^urance of the sun*s orb, we regained our boat, and, in a few 
moments, attained the desired position. Opposite to us, in the 
direction towtuds the rising sun, was a place or notch, lower 

* ThtSy (MiMtbly, bjun Amcrimn word, (meaning Ihe-rown of bay that Sfe 
mked lofeHicry hi a meadow, before Ibehsji !■ tfarowointo besps;) itoxmctly 
dMcribes fbe vnpoor^ »• it appeufcd in tome |>lacct on tbe lakey snd I 
know ao atber word tbst did. 
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than llie general ridge of the mountaim, and fiMrmed by the 
interBecting corveB ot'two declivities. 

Preciaelv through tlua place vrere poufed u|Km us the first 
mjSj^ whicL darted down, as if in lines of burnished gold, di« 
^^<iSUig and distinct as in a dia^pram ; the ri<lge of tlie eastern 
ptountains was fringed ¥rith fire tor nianjr a mile ; the numerous 
islandfs "^ elegantly sprinked through the lake, and whidi re- 
cendy appeared anid disappeared dirough the roUiiig clouds of 
mist, now receired the direct rays of the sun, and ibrmed so 
manyffilded gardens; at last came the sun, ^< rejoicing in his 
fltrength,'* and, as he raised the upper edge of his burning disk 
into view, in a circle of celestial fire, the sight was too glorious to 
behold ; it seemed, as the full orb was disclosed^ as it he looked 
down with complacency, into one of the most beautiful spou in 
this lower world, and, as if gloriously representii^ his great Crea« 
tor, he pronounced *^ it all rery goocL** I certainly never heSote 
saw the sun rise with such majesty. I have not exaggerated the 
efl^L and, without doubt, it anses principally firom the fiict, 
that Lake George is so completely environed by a barrier of high 
mountains, that it is in deep sliade, while the world around is 
in light, and the sun, alreaay risen for some time, does not dart 
a single ray upon this imprisoned lake, till having gained a 
considerable elevation, he biusts, all at once, over the fiery ridge 
of the eastern mountains, and pours, not a horizontal, but a de- 
scending flood of light^ which, instantly piercing the deep 
shadows that rest on the lake, and on the western side of the 
eastern barrier, thus produces the finest possible eflRscts of con- 
trast. When the sun bad attained a little height above the 
mountain, we observed a curious efiect; a perfect cone of Ij^t, 
with its base towards the sun, lav ujpon the water, and, fnnn 
the vertex of the cone, which reacheci half across the lake, there 
shot out a delicate line of parallel rays, which reached tfaie wes- 
tern shor& and the whole very perfectly represented a gilded 
steeple. As this efiect is opposite to the common form of the 
sun^ effulgence, it must prooably depend upon some peculiari- 
ties in the shi^>e of tlie summits of the mountains at this phioe. 

RBMASKS OR LAKB OBOBOB Alf0 ITS BVIROVS. 

EvBBT one has heard of the transparency of the waters of 
Lake Geoige. This transparencv is^ indeed, very remarka b le, 
and the same, (as we might indeed well suppose it would be,) is 
the fiict with adl the streams that pour into it. Afler the day- 
light became strong, we could see the bottom perfectly, in most 
^ces were we rowed, and it is said, that in fishing, even in 
twenty or twenty-five feet of water, the angler may select his 
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fish, by. bruigiijig the hook near the mouth of tlie oiie which lie 
preters* 

Bobs and troat are among the most celebrated Anh of tlie lake ; 
the latter were now in ffeason, and nothing of tlie kind can be 
finer; this beautiful {ish, ek^gantly decorated, and gracefully 
fi>nnedy shy of obsenration, rapid in its rooreinentSy aind de- 
lighting above all, in the perfect purity of its element, finds in 
Lake George a residence most happily adapted to its nature. 
Here it attains a very uncommon siace, and exhibits its most 

Krfect beauty and symmetry. The delicate carnation of itn 
sh is l^ere also most remarkable, and its flavour exquisite. 
If the lovers of the sublime and beautiful visit tlie Lake 
Geoige for its scenery, and the patriotic to behold tlie plucen 
where their fatliers stemmed the tide of savage invasion ; the 
epicure also will come, not to cherish the tender and the heroic, 
nor to adnure the picturesque and the grand, but to enjoy the 
native luxuries of the place. 

The hike is about a mile wide near its head, and is sometimes 
wider, sometimes narrower than this, but rarely exceeding two 
miles, through its length of thirty-six miles. It is said to contain 
as many islands as there are days in the year. 

I had scarcely any opportumties of observing the mineralogy 
and geology of this region. 

The beautiful crystals of quarts, which all strangers obtain at 
Lake George, are got on the island in the lake ; one about four 
miles from its hea^ (and called, of course, the diamond island,) 
has been principally fiimous for affording them ; there is a soli- 
tary miserable cottage upon thb island, from which we saw the 
smoke ascending ; —ft woman, who lives in it, is facetiously 
called ^ the lady of the lake,'^ but probably no Malcolm Gteme, 
and Rhoderic Dhu vnll ever contend on her account. 

Crystab are now obtained from other islands, I b^eve, more 
than fix>m this, and they are said no longer to find the single 
loose crystals in abundance on the sliores, but break up the 
rocks for this purpose. Poor people occupy themselves in pro- 
curing crystals, which th^ deposit at the public house, for sale. 
The crystals of Lake Creorge are hardly surpassed by aiiy in 
the worki, for transparency, and for periection of fbiiQ ; tlv^y 
are, as unial, the six-sided prism, and frequently terminated at 
both ends by six-sided pyramids. These last must, of course, 
be found loose, or, at least, not adhering to any rock; those 
vrhich are broken off have necessarily omy one pyramid. 1 
procured specimens of the rocky matrix, in which the crystak 
are formed ; it is of quartxoie nature, and contains cavities finely 
studded with crystals. 

The crystals of Lake Geoige frequently contain a dark co- 
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loured fbreigii substance, eocloBed all around, or partially lo; 
ito nature^ 1 beliGve, has not been ascertained ; it may be man* 
ganesc, titanium, or iron. 

I had no opportunity to see the rocks, exc^ those on which 
Fort George stand, and which fimn the barrier of the lake, at 
its head ; they are a dove-ocrioured, compact lime-stone, of a 
Yery close cnun^ ftod smooth coiH»oidaI firactuie; they ^ery 
much resemble the marble of Bliddlebury, (Termont,) and, I 
suppose, belong to the transition dass. I could get no view of 
the rocks of the two lateral barriers, but, ftom wb^ I afterwards 
saw, L concluded they are primitive, and probably (at least the 
eastern one,) gneiss. 

The Tul^, about the lake, say, that in some places if hai 
no boiiam ; by which, doubtless, ought to be understood, that 
it is in some places so deep as not to be fiithomed by their 
lines; I know of no attempt to ascertain its greatest depth. 

The mountains are extensively, or rfither almost univenally, in 
dense forest ; rattle-snakes and deer abound upon them, and 
hunting is still pursued here with success. 

I was credibly informed, that, a few years since, there was a 

man in this vicinity, who had the singular power, and the still 

stranger temerity, to catch /frtng ratue-snakes with his naked 

hands, without wounding the snakes, or being wounded by them ; 

he used to accumulate numbers of them m this manner, for 

curiosity, or for sale, and for a long time persidted, unin- 

juretL in this audacious practice ; but, at lost, the awful fate^ 

which all but himself had ex|iected, overtook him ; he M'as 

bitten, and died. Surely no motive, except one springing from 

the highest moral duty, could have justined such an exposure. 

In some places, the mountains, contiguous to the shores, are 

rocky and precipitous. Tradition rdates, that a white man« 

closely pursued, m the winter seascm, by two Indians, contrived 

to reach the ice on the sur&ce of the lake, by letting himself 

down one of these precipices, and, before the Indians could 

follow, he was on his skaits^ and darting ^ swift as the winds 

along, was soon out of their reach. 

I am not informed that the height of the mountains about 
Lake Georoe has ever been measured; they appeared to my 
e^ gesierauv, to exceed one thousand feet, ana probably the 
hianest may be fifteen hundred or more 

The wreck of a steam-boat, recendjr burnt to the water's edge, 
lav near: the tavern : it gave great fiMSilihf in ([oing up this beau- 
tiral lake to Ticonderoga ; parties and individuals were much 
in the habit of making tins toor ; and were there a good road, 
instead of a very bad one, from Glenn's Fall to Lake Geoqje, 
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sind mre iHe steam-boat le-establishecL it inii8t become as grent 
a resort as tbe lakes of WestmorelaQd and Cumberland^ or as 
Lock Katrin, now immortalised by the muse of Scott. 

The Tillage of Caldwell, built entirely since the Amoriam 
^war^ contains fire or six hundred inhabitants, with neat build- 
ings, public and private, and a Terr large commodious public- 
house^ well prbTided and attended, so that strangers Tisiting 
the lake can haTe erery desired accommodation. This Tillage, 
r am infimned, has arisen principally from the exertions of one 
ienterprising indiTidual, from whom it deriros its name, aa well 
as its existence. He has lived to see his labours crowned with 
success, and a pretty Tillage now smiles at the foot of the western 
barrier of Lake Greorge, on ground wliere the ii*on raiuparts of 
vrar are still Tisible ; for, on this very ground, the Marquis 
Montcalm's army was entrenched, at the siege of Fort Wiliium 
Henry, in 1757. 

BATTLES OF LAKE GEORGE. 

Ih the wars of this country, Lake Greorge has long been con- 
spicuous. Its head-waters formed the shortest and most con- 
Tenient connexion between Canada and the Hudson, and 
hence the establishment of Fort William Henry, in 1755, and 
in more recent times, of Fort George, in its immediate Ticinity. 

This most beautiful and peaceful lake, environed by moun- 
tains, and seeming to claim an exemption fironi the troubles of 
an agitated world, has often bristled with the proud array of 
vrar, nas wafted its most formidable preparations on its bosom, 
and has repeatedly witnessed both the splendors and the havoc 
of battle. 

Large armies have been more than once embarked on Lake 
George, proceeding down it on their way to attack Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point ; this was the fact with the army of Abcr- 
crombie, consisting of nearly sixteen thousand men, including 
nine thousand troops from the colonies, and a very formidable 
train of artilierv, which, on the 5th of July, 1758, embarked 
at the south-end of Lake George, on-board of one hunditrd and 
twenty-five whale-boats, and nine hundred batteaux. 

What an armament for that period of this country ! Wliat a 
spectacle On such a narrow <|uiet lake! It is said by an eye 
witness to have been a most imposing sight. Little did this 
proud army imagine^ that within two days they would sustain 
wfore Ticonderoga a most disastrous defeat, with the loss of 
nearly two thousand mta^ and of Lord Howe,* one of tbeik^ 
most bdoved and promising leaders, and that they would so 

* Fatbcr of the Howe who Cgured to aiiicb daring Aic rotohiUuaary war 
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soon return up the lake in dbcomfiture and dtflgrsce. In July^ 
of ilie next summer, (1750.) Lake Greorge was again coTered 
with an armament, little inierior in nonibers to that of Greneral 
Abercrombie, but tastly superior in success ; fi>r Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point were abandoned at its approach, and General 
Amherst, its fortunate leadert obtain^ an ahnost bloodless 
Tictory. 

FOBT WILLIAM Hail AT. 

Thb remains of this old fort are still visible; they are on the 
vetge of the lake, at its head ; the walls, the gate, and the ont« 
works can still be completely traced; the dkches hare, eren 
now, considerable depth, and the well that supplied the garri- 
son b there, and afibrds water to this day ; near, and in this 
fort, much blood has been shed. 

TUB BLOODY PONB. 

JtfST b^ the present road, and in the midst of these battle- 
grounds, is a circular poncL shaped exactly like a bowl; it 
may be two hundred feet in aiameier, and wfiv^ when I saw it, 
full of zoattTj and covered wilh Ihe pond-lilljf, Alas! this 
[Kind, now so peaceful, was the common sepulchre of the bniTe; 
tlie dead bodies of most of those who were slain on this eventfiil 
day were thrown, in undititinguished confusion, into thisjpond; 
from that time to the present, it has been called the Stoody 
Pond, and there is not a child in this region, but vrill point you 
to the Fi'ench mountain, and to the Bloody Pond. — I stood with 
dread upon its brink, end threw a stone into its unconscious 
waters. * Afler these eyents, a rwular fort was constructed 
at the head of the lake, and called Fort William Henry* 

MASSACBB OF FOBT WILLIAM HENBT. 

Thb three battles of September 6th, were not the end of the 
tragedies of Lake George. The Marquis de Montcalm, afler 
three ineflfectual attempts upon Fort William Henry, made great 
effiirts to bcmege it in form, and in August, 1757, having landed 
ten thousand men near the fort, summoned it to surrencfer. The 
place of his landing was shewn me, a little Tiorth of the public- 
kouse; the remains of his batteries and other works are still 
▼isibk; and the graves and bones of the slain are occasiondlj 
discovered* 

He had a power fu l train of artillenr, and although the fiyrt 
and vrorks vrere garrisoned by three tnoilsand men, and were 
moat gallantly d&nded by the commander. Colonel Monroe^ 
it was obliged to capitulate; but the most honourable terms 
were granted to Colond Monroe, in consideration of his great 
pJlantry. The bursting of the great guns, the want of urnmu* 
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nition, and, aboTe all, the failure of (General Webb to succour 
the fort, altho4igh be k»y idle at Fort Edward with four thousand 
men, were the causes of this catastrophe. 

llic ca|Mtuhuion was, however, most shamefully broken; 
the Indians attached to Montcalm^s army, while the troops 
were marching out of the gate of the fort, dragged the men 
Irom the ranks, oarticularlv the Indians in tlie English service, 
and butchered tnem in cold blood— they plundered all without 
tUstinction, and murdered women and little children, with 
circumstances of the most aggravated barbarity.^ The mas- 
sacre continued all along the road, through the defile of the 
mountains, and for many miles, the miserable prisoners, espe- 
cially those in the rear, were tomahawked and hewn down in 
cold blood ; it might well be called the bloodjf deJUe^ for it was 
the Same ground that was the scene of the battles, only two 
years before, in 1755. It is said that efforts were made by the 
French to restrain the barbarians, but they were not restrained, 
and the miserable remnant of the garrison with difficulty reached 
Fort Edward, pursued by the Indians, although escorted by a 
body of French troops. I passed over the who& of the ground 
upon which this tragedy was acted, and the oldest men of the 
country still remember this deed of guilt and infamy. 

Fort William Henry was levelled by Montcalm, and has 
never been rebuilt. Fort George was built as a substitute for 
it, on a more commanding scite, and altliough often mentioned 
in the history of subsequent wars, was not i oelieve the scene of 
any very memorable event. 

WHITEHALL— -THB CANAL. 

Thb canal terminates twenty-two miles fix>m Fort Eklward, 
at Whitehall, where they are now constructing a lock, with 
handsome massy hewn-stone. There is a considerable descent 
to the surface of Lake Champlain, and Wood Creek, whose 
mouth and that of the canal are side by side, here rushes down 
a considerable rapid with some grandeur. This is the ulacc 
fbrmeriy called the Falls of Wood Creek, at Skeensborough. 

As Wood Creek is really a river, navigable by larger boats 
than those which will probably pass on the canal, and as the 
canal and river from Fort Anne, a distance of about ten or 
eleven miles, are often close together, so that a stone might be 



^Mea mod womea IhuI their throats cat, Ihetr hodiet ripped <ipen, and 
theli' boweU, with hualt, thrown in ibeir fiieen.— lafiuitf and chihiren were 
Imrharootlj takeu by the hMla, and their braiot dashed oat against stooos 
and trees. Hm indfains pmsoedf the £n|iish nearij balT the way to Port 
Edward* where the greatest nomher of them arrifed ia a aivst Ibrlorn 
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thrown from tbe one to the other, a traTeUer does not at once 
see why the hurger natural canal should, with Tast expense, be 
desorted for the smaller artificial one. Perhaps the shortening 
of distance, bj avoiding the numerous windings of the creek — 
the obtaining of a better horBe-road for dragging the boats- 
security from the efEnrts of floods and drought, in altering the 
quantity of water — and the securinff of a more adequate supply 
of water for that part of the canal between Fort Anne and the 
Hudson, may be among the reasons, and in other case, there 
inuHt be locks at Whitehall. However this may be, I cannot 
doubt that some good reason must have influenced those who 
directed this undettaking, although it may not be obvious to a 
stranger.* 

WHITEHALL POBT. 

This is a well-built and apparently thriving little place, 
situated on both branches of the muddy Wood Creek, which 
on its way to the gulf of St. Lawrence slue^shly flows through 
the village, till it makes its escape intoluike Champlain; it 
then tumbles down a steep declivity, over a bed of rocks, and 
foams, and itMirs, as if in exultation at making its escape from 
its own Lethean channel. 

Whitehall, anciently called Skeensborough, was fitmous in 
General Bur^oyne's campaign. Here he destroyed the little 
American flotilla, in July, IT??, and the baggage and stores of 
the American army; and here he had his headquarters for some 
time, while preparing to pass his army and heavy-artillery over- 
land to Fort Eaward 

Whitehall is situated at the bottom of a narrow defile in the 
mountains, and has the bustle and crowded aspect of a port, 
without the quiet and cleanliness of a villa^. Some or the 
houses are situated on elevations and decUvities, and some in 
the bottom of the vale — some are of wood, and others of brick, 
but 1 was gratified to see many of them handsomely constructed 
of stone— of the fine gneiss rock which abounds here-^the two 

^ At 1 wslkei] slon;, I int«mrop;afe(l a plain maa,(appareDtlja solialantial 
farmar,) thnMif;h wbcwe possewkMiii tbe canal passed, whj they dog ibe 
oaasl by the lide of Wood Creeks which appeared of ifself to be raffiolefit* 
Ue repnedy with a good deal of petulant wanaiby thai it wan to cat np peo- 
pie's Und, aad to expend a great deal of aiociey«i and thus \o buy influence 
and foles, and that this part of the canal was pertectljr oseleti. I mentioa 
the eircMunttanoe, not as entering at all into this man's views, or as snppoa- 
ing him the least in the right, hot merely to gi? e a spemroen of a species 
of local irntatioa, which 1 b«>lievc Ib not yneooimoQ in amihir cases, wbcia 
fitfUMi are inlerMcled by canats, or by new tnmpike-ioadtf^ or where thene 
fiMsHlties Ibr trsmportation gire a new diroction tu trsvclliag or to trade, or 
alter the estlMafed iralne ofpfoperty. 

YoTAOBs aircf Teavels, VoL VII. I 
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parts of the toMmare connected by a bridge ovei* Wood Ct-cck. 
The population of this town ts between two and three thoiisuiHt, 
aiid the village contams a Pi'esbyteiian meeting-iiouse, lour 
warehonsesy ten stot'es, and more than one hundred dwell <ng- 
liou»e».* 

The fercr and ag^e is now very prevalent here, and many 
sallow faces and feeble frames are to be seen about tl;e streets. 

The country, both up Wood-Creek and down the lake, con- 
tiguous to the town, looks as if it uii^ht nouiish fever and ague, 
but the inhabitants deny that it Ls their inheritance, and proii^ss to 
consider the visitation of this summer as ibrtnitous. 1 am afraid 
that thmr canal, with its stagnant watei-s, will not help tlieni to 
more health. A thick fog prevailed here most of the time tluit we 
Mrere in the place, and rendered it uncomfortable to move out of 
doors till the middle of the forenoon, when it blew away. 

This will probably become a considerable place, situated as it 
is at the head of the lake navigation, and at the point of com- 
munication between the Hudson and La];e Champbin. It de- 
rives some little importance from the small navy maintained on 
the lake in lime of war; there is a small naval arsenal here, and, 
at present, there are a few navid ofUcers and men at this station. 

THE OLD UAN OF TJIK AGK OF LOUIS XIY. 

Two miles fiom Wliitchall, on the Salem-road to Albany, 
lives Henry Francisco, a native of Fniucc, and of a place which 
he pronounced Essex, but doubtless this is not the orthogmphy, 
ana the place was, probably, Siime obscure village, whicli may 
not be noticed in maps and gazetteeiiit. 

Having a few hours to spare, before the departure of the 
steam-boat for St. John's, in Canada, we rode out to sec (pro- 
bablv) the oldest mnn in America. He believes himself to be 
one hundred and thirty-four years old, and the countiy around 
believe him to be of this gwat age. When we arrived at his re- 
sidence, (a plain faratcr's house, not painted, rather out of iv- 
pwr, 
won 

liary to tuat ot his wite, who i.s a weaver, and aiinougu more 
than dghty years old, sbe weaves six yards u-day, and the old 
man can supply her with more yiurn than site can weave. 8u)>- 
ix)sing he must be very feeble, we oflered to go uj>-stoii's to him, 
but be soon came down, walking somewhat stooping^ and sn|>- 
ported by a MaSf but with less apparent inconvenience than uu>st 
persons exhibit at eigluy-iive or ninety. His stature is of the 
middle size, and although Xki^ pei^son is nuher delicate ami slen- 
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dm*, lu! stoo|)s but litdc, even wbea ttnsupported* His conn 
picxioii LH very fiiir niul delicate, and his expression brigbt^ cheer* 
iiil, and iiitelii i>eiit ; his fcutitres arc handsome, and considering 
timi they have eiulurcd through one*thirtl part ofa second cen- 
tury, tliey are rcguhir, comely, and wonderfully undistigured by 
the hund of time; his eyes are ofa lively blue; his proKle is 
(ireciun, and very line; his head is completely covered with the 
most beautiful and delicate white locks inuigiuable ; they are so 
long and abundant us to fiill graceiully firom the crown of Ins 

iitral point, and reaching down 
snow-white, except where 
thei'e, it sliews some few 
dark sliadcH, the remnanls ol'u fi)nuer century. 

He m\\ rotahts the front teeth of his upiKr-jaw: his mouth is 
not fallen in, like tliat oF old {x^oiilc generally ; and his lips, par* 
ticuluriy, arc like thos^e of Hiidtlle-hfe; hiH voice is strong and 
sweet-toned, aUhoitgh a little ti*emuloas : his hearing very little 
impaired, so that a voice of usual sti*ength, with distinct artica* 
lation, inmbles him to undeistmul; his eye-sight is stiflicient for 
his work, and he distinguishes lar<{c print, such as the title-page 
of the Bible, without glasses; his health is good, and has always 
been so, except that he has now a cough and expectoration. 

lie infornu^il us that his f uhcr, driven out of France by reli* 
gioiLs persecution, tied to Amsterdam ; by his account, it must 
have l>ecn in coasequcnce of tlie peisecutions of tlie French Pro- 
testants, or llugonots, in the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. At Amsterdam, his father married his motlier, a Dutch- 
woman, live years l)efore he was born, and belbre that event, re- 
t urned with her into France. Wheii he was five years old his fiither 
again tied on account of ^^de religion," as he expressed it, (for his 
language, although veiy intelligible English, is marked by French 
|)eculiarities.) He says he well remembers tlieir flight, and that 
It was in the winter; for lie recollects that, as they were descend- 
ing a hill, which wu; covered with snow, he cried otit to his fa- 
tlier, ^* O (iider, do go back and get my little carriole,"^a little 
boy*8 sliding sledge or sleigh.) 

From these dates we are enabled to fix the time of his birth, 
provided he is correct in tlie main fact, fiir he says lie was present 
at Queen Anne*s coronation, and was then sixteen years old, tlie 
3 1 St dav of May, old style. His father, (as he asserts) after his 
return irom Holland, had again been driven from France, bf 
l^ersectition, and the second time took refuire in Holland, and, 
afterwards in Kngland, where lie resitled with his family at tlie 
time of tlie coronation of Queen Anne, in 1702. This makes 
Francisco to have l)een bom in l(i86 ; to have been expelled iinom 
France in 1691, and, therefore, to have completed his bandred 

IS 
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and tbifty-ihird year oa ibe 11th of lust June; of coune, he ui 
now more than three months adranced in hiMhundired and thirty- 
fourth year. It is notorious, that about this time, multitud&nof 
Frencli Protestants fled, on account of the persecutions of Louis 
XIV^., resuUing from the revocation of the edict of Nantz, which 
occurred October 12, 1(>85, and, notwithstandmjj the guards 
upon the tirontiers, and other measures of precaution, or rigor, 
to prevent emigration, it is well known that for years multitudes 
continued to make their escape, aud that thus Louis lost six 
hundred thousand of bis I>est and most useful subjects. I asked 
Francisco, if he saw Queen Anne crowned; he replied, with 
great animation, and with an elevated voice, ** Ah ! dat I did, 
and a fine looking woman she was too, as any dat you will see 
now a-davs." * 

He said he fought in all Queen Anne^s wars, and was at many 
battles^ and under many commanders, but his memory fails, ana 
he rannot remember their names, except the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who was one of them. 

He has been much cut up by wounds, which he shewed us, 
but cannot always give a very distinct account of his warfare. 

lie came out with his father from England to New* York, 
probably early in the last century, but ctmnot remember the 
date. 

He said, pathetically, when pressed for accounts of his mili- 
tary experience, ^' O, I was in all Queen Anne's wars; I was at 
Niagara, at Oswego, on the Ohio, (in Bradclock's defeat in 1755, 
where he was wounded.) I was carried prisoner to Quebec, (in 
the revolutionary war, when he must have been at least ninety 
years old.) I hght in (ill sorts of wars, all my life; I see dread- 
ful trouble; ana den to Imve dem we tought our friends, turn 
tories; and the Britisli too, and fight against ourselves, O dat 
was de worst of all." 

He liere seemed much a(K.'Cted, and almost too full for utter- 
ance. It seems that, during the revolutionary war, he kept a 
tavern at Fort Edward, and Ive lamented, in a very animated 
manner, that the tories burnt his house, and bam, and four hun- 
dred biuihels of grain ; this, his wife said, was the same year that 
Miss MK^rea was murdered. 

He has had two wives, and twenty-one children; the 
youngest child is the daughter, in whose liouse he now lives, 
and she is fifty-two years old; of course, he was eighty-two 
when 1^ was bom; they suppose several of the older cliildren 
are still living, at a very iftlvaticed age, beyond the Oliio, but 



^ For sn nnlitllrrcHl imui, be bsn very few gmiiie pecoliaritwf, and those 
the coounoo uiiei, such as d lor tb, fee. 
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ihey Itate not hofvd of them in seYerol yean* The fimily were 
iici^boure io the fiuuily of Mins M^Crca, and were acqaainted 
wiili ilie circuimtnticcs of her tragical deatlu 

They Mud, that the lover (^f r Jones) at lirit vowed Teogeunoe 
aguimi the Indion^, but, on counting. the cost, wisely gave it up. 

Henry FranciMro hat been, all liis life» a very active and ener- 
l^tic, although not a atout-tniuicd luan. He was fbnnerly fond 
of npirits, and diiL for a certain period, drink more than vraa 
pfoper, but that habit a|ipean to have been long abandoned* 

In other respects he has been reuuuiuU>ly abstemious, eating 
but little, and particularly abstaining almost entirely firom anlmiu 
tbod; his &vourite artidca being tea, bread and butter, and 
baked apples. His wile said, that, after such a breukfiist, he would 
go out ami work till noon; then dine upon the same if he could 
get it, and then take tlie same at night, and particularly that 
lie always dmnk tea, whenever he could obtain it, three cups at 
a time, three times u-duy. 

The old man manifested a great deal of feelingi and even of 
tenderness, which increased as we treated him wiU^ respect and 
kindness; he oden shed tears, and particularly when, on comii^ 
away, we gave him money; he looked up to heaven, and fibr- 
veiitly thanked God, but did not thank us; he, however^ pressed 
our muiiis very warmly, wept, mid wished us every blessing, and 
expressed something serious with respect to our mcetii^ in an* 
other workL He appeared to have religious impressions on his 
mind, notwithstanding his pretty frequent exctamationa when 
animated, o^ ^Good God I O, my God!*^ which appeared, 
however, not to be used in levity, and were probably acquirect 
in chiltlhood, fro.ii the almost ccnioquial ^ Mon Dieu,'* &c. of 
the French. The oldest |ieople in the vicinity remember Fran- 
cisco as being always, from tlieir earliest recollection, mnch 
older than themselves; and a Mr. Fuller, who recently died here, 
between eighty and ninety years of age, thought Francisco was 
one hundred and ibrty. 

On tlie whole, although the evidence rests, in a degree, on 
his own credibility, still, as many things corroborate it, and aa 
his cliaracter appears remarkably sincere, guileless, and aflfec- 
tionate, I am inclined to believe that he b as old as be b stated 
to be. He is really a most n^niarkable and interesting old man ; 
there is notliing, eitlier in his person or dress, of the negligence 
and squalidness of extreme age, especially when not in elevated 
circumstances; on the contrary, lie is agreeable and attractive, 
and were be dresAed in a superior manner, and placed in a hand* 
some and weH-fiutiished apartment, he would be a most beauti* 
fill old man. 

Little could I have cx|)ccted to converse and shake hands 
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with a man who lias been a soMier in most of the wars oftliis 
coantty for one hundred years— who, more than a century ago, 
fought under Marlborough, in the wwcn of Queen Ann<^, and 
who (already grown up to manhood,) saw her crowned one 
hundred ana scvenircn years since; who, one hunda*<l mid 
twenty-eight years ago, and in the ceniurt/ before the fasi, wa.s 
driven from Fi*ance by the proud, magiuHcent, and intolomni 
Louis XI v., and who has lived a forit/'fourih pari of all the 
time that the human race have occupied this globe ! 

What an interview ! it is like seeing one come back from tlie 
dead, to relate the events of centuries, now swalloweil up in the 
abyss of time ! E?:ccpt hi,-4 cougli, which thoy told us hud not 
been of long stimding, wc saw noitiing in Francisco's npj>cuv;incc 
that might indicate a speedy dissolution, and he seeniccl to have 
sufficient mental and Dodily powers to endure for years yet to 
come. . 

PASSAGE DOWN LAKE-CII AMPLAIN. 

The carriage and horses were received on-board the steam- 
boat at Whitehall, an accommodation which we had not exjK*ct- 
ed ; and thus we avoided the inconvenience of having them go 
around by land to Burlington, in Vennont, to wait onr return 
from Caiuida. The steiini-bout lay in a wild glen, imnieiliately 
under a high, precipitous, rocky lull, and not fur from the roar- 
ing outlet of Wood Creek; we almost drop down u))on the port 
all on a sudden, and it strikes one like an inten^sting discovery, 
iit.a country so wild and so far inland as to present, in other re^ 
s}>ects, no nautical images or realities. 

We left Whitehall between two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon, in the Confess, a neat and rapid boat, and the only one 
remaining on the mke, since the late awfol catastrophe of the 
Phoenix. 

The lake, for many miles, after it receives Wood Creek, is, in 
fact, nothing more than a narrow sluggish river, passing, without 
wnarent motion, among high, rocky, and even mountainous 
riclges, between whose feet and the laKe there is generally a con- 
siderable extent of low, wet^ marshy ground, of a most unpro- 
mising appearance for any purpose, but to produce tever and 
ague, unless, by and by, it should, by dykeing and ditching,- be 
rescued, like Holland, from the dominion of the water, and con- 
verted to the purposes of agrictdture. 

The channel tnrough which we passed is, for miles, so nar« 
row, that the steam-boat could scarcely put about in it, and 
there seemed hardly room for the possa^ of the little sloojis, 
which we frequentlv met going up to Whiteiiall. At the very 
head of this natural canal lie moored to tlie bank, stem and stern, 
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the floCiUaft* of Macdooouf^ and Downie, now, by the caiaa- 
iniphc of batik, united into one. 

As we passed rapidly by, a few seamen shewed their heads 
through Uie grim port-liolcs. from which, fire years ago, the 
cannon poured fire and death, and we cau^t a glimpse of the 
docLn, that were then coreied with the mutilated and the slain, 
and deluged with their generous blood. 

Sparless, black, mid frowning, these now dismantled ships 
look like tlie coffins of the brave, and will renuun as long as 
¥ronns and rot will allow them, Kid monuments of the bloody 
conflict* 

Onr passage down the lake presented nothing particularly in- 
tcresling, except the grandeur of the double barrier of moun- 
tains which, although much inferior in height to those of Lake 
George, are still very bold and commanding. 

It seems as if the lake hod been poured into the only natural 
basin, of magnitude, which exists in this mountainous region, 
and as if its boundaries were inrevocably fixed by the impassable 
barrien) of mcks and ul^)ine land. 

The mountains, particularly on the eastern side, presenting 
to the eye their naked precipitous dills, comjKMed ot the ed^ 
of the strata, were evidently (almost without exception) gneiss. 
This was the fiict also from Lake George to Lake Cliamplain, 
and at Whitehall, notwithstanding the assertion of a late Eng- 
lish traTellcr,t that they are lime-stone. At Whitehall the rocks 
have n very beautiful stratification ; the hills appear as if cracked 
in two, and one part being removed, we have a fine vertical 
section : both tlicir liorizontul and perpendicular divisions re- 
semble a regular piece of masonry, and this is the prevailuig 
fact as we pass down tlie lake. 

The dip of these stmta of gneiss, which is the cast, is very 
moderate, not exceeding a few degrees, and this appeared to be 
the general fact. On our ride from Fort Anne to WliitehalL 
the i*oud passed down one of the natural decUvities formed by 
the dip of tlie rock ; for several hundred feet to the risht and 
leil, and in the direction of the rood, the carriage rattled over 
this perfectly nuked and smooth natural pavement. I had, to-day, 
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^ It WBS a great picco or self-denoil to me aoC io go on-board of this IMilla, 
but (a circiiBisliiico wbidi I sboiibl not otliemiso loentioa) I wb.% nil tbo 
tiMO we wen; at Wlittdialt ami, indeed, all the waj to MuutreaU kt a state 
of pcyvofo suMeruif^, frooi aa a^^uc in mjr foeo and lioid, whksb obli|(iHi mc to 
airoi4 tlie damp air and tlio damp meadows whcfe ibc flutilla laj moorod to 
tlie naloral bank of the creek. 

t Lienlcnant Hall, wboK book Is gcuenMy a manljr and inicrBsting pcr« 
Ibrmaaoe, but somottmes iaaccanife ou i:G<d(igicid toi>icii. 
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no opportunity to land to inspect the rocka, but, as the boat 
often passed very near the clifi, sonietimeB within a few yards, 
I was sufficiently satisfied concerning their general nature, and 
that the country was highly primitive. 

During our passage of twenly-tive miles to Ticonderoga, we 
had a fine descending sun shinmg in full strength upon the bold 
scenery of the lake, and that I might enjoy It undisturi>ed by 
the biuitle of a crowded deck, I took my seat in the carriage, 
where I was protected equally from the tUmes of the boat and 
the chill of the air, and could at my leosure catch every variety 
of images, and all the cliuuges of scenery, that were passing be* 
fi>re me« It was with very great regret that I founa we could 
not st6p, even for a moment, at Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
and it was not till I had devised and dismissed several abortive 
plans for leaving the boat and getting on afterwards, or in some 
other way, that I submitted to pass these interesting places. 

The sun setting in splendour shot his lost beams over Mount 
Defiance as we came in sight of it, and the commencing twilight, 
softened by the first approaches of evening, wliich was not yet 
so bx advanced as to throw objects into obscurity, cast a pensive 
Tell over the scite and ruins of 

TlCONDEnOGA. 

The remains of this celebrated fortress, once so highly import 
tant, but no longer an object eidier of hope or fear, are still consi- 
derably conspicuous. As we came up wito, and, from the narrow- 
ness ot the lake, necessarily passed very near them, I was gratified 
as much as I could be, without landings by a view of their ruins, 
still imposing in tlicir appearance, and possessing, with all iheir 
associations, a high degree of heroic grandeur. 

They stand on a tongue of land of considerable elevation, 
projecting south, between I^ake Champlain, which winds around 
and passes on the east, and the i>assage into Lake Greorge, 
whicn b on the west. The remains of the old works are siill 
conspicuous, and the old stone barracks, erected by the French, 
are in part standing. This fort was built by the French ; and 
Lord Howe and many other gallant men lost tlieir lives in the 
attempt to storm it, in 1758. From thin fortress issued many 
of those ferocious incursions of French and Indians, which for- 
merly distressed the English settlements ; and its fall, in 1759. 
when, on the approach of General Amherst with a powerftii 
army, it was almndoned by the French without fighting, filled 
the northern colonies with joy. 

In 1777, f^cevX hopes were reposed upon this fortress as a bar- 
rier against invasion ; it was regarded as being emphatically the 
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■mm^ hold of the north; and when General Bui^goyne, wkH 
asumiBhiiig efiorL dragged cannon up the piectpicea of Mount 
Defiance, and sneWeothetn on iu ' summit, Ticonderoga, no 
longer tenable, was precipitately abandoned. 

Hount Defiance standn on the outlet of Lake Geoi|;e, and be* 
tween that and Lake Champlmn, and most completely commands 
Ticonderoga, which is fiur bdU)W, and within fiur cannon-shot. 
On the sUgntest glance at tlie scene, it is matter of utter asto- 
nbhment, eyen to one who is not a military man, how so impor- 
tant a point came to be oterlookcd b v all preceding commonuerB : 
probably it arose from tlie belie£ wnich ouafat not to ha^e been 
admitted till the experiment haa been tried, that it was iinpm*- 
sible to conTey cannon to its summit. On the right is Mount 
Independence, where there was a formidable fort at the time of 
General Burgoyne^s inTasion. 

The shadows of the night were descending on the Tenerable 
Ticonderoga as we left it, and when I looked upon its walls and 
CRTirons, so long and so often clustering with armies — (urmid- 
able for so great a length of time in all the apparatus and prepa- 
rations of war, and the object of so many campaigns and battles; 
but now exhibiting only one solitary stnoke^ curling from a stone 
chimney in its holf-fiillen ban*acks, with not one animated being 
in sight; while its massy ruins, and the beautiful green declivi- 
ties, slopinff on all sides to the water, were still and motionless 
as aeath, I felt, indeed, that I was beholding a stiikiiig emblem 
of tlie mutability of power, and of the fluctuations of empire. 
Ticonderoga, no longer within the confines of a hostile country 
*-^no longer a rallying-point (or ferocious satofes, and for for- 
midable armies— no Diore a barrier against intosion, or on object 
of siege or assault, has now bccotne only a pasture for cattle. 

At Ticonderoga the lake takes o sudden but short turn to the 
ri^ht, and forms a small bay, with Mount Defiance on the left, 
Mount Indq)cndcnce on the right, and Ticonderoga in front. 
This scene is Tery fine, and the whole outlitie of the spot — thf^ 
mountains near, and the mountains at a distance— the shores- - 
the bay — and the ruins, all unite to make a very grand landscape. 

Night was upon us before we were up with Crown Point, tliat 
other scarcely less celebrated, or less important foitress. The 
moon serred only to enable me dimly to see undefined uiasses of 
stone and earth, as a bystander observtul, ^ tliere are the ruins of 
Crovm Point r 

Almost erery tiling that has been said historicallv of Ticonde- 
roga is applicable to Crown Point, only there has not been 
much blood shed before its walls. This fortress also was built 
by tlie French ; it was equally annoyii^g to tlie English colonies 
as Ticonderoga ; its reduction was us ardently dttired, and as 
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manv campdgns were undertaken for this purpow. Like Ti^ 
conderon it was retained by the French till 1759, when it was 
quietly abandoned by them, and Lord Amherst, on taking pos- 
session of it, built an entire new fortress of stone, and made it 
much more formidable than before. 

A NIGHT ON LAKB CHAMPLAIN. 

The recent loss of the Phoenix, and the tragical events by 
which it was accompanied, might well have caused us some 
anxiety in the pros{>ect of a night-passage on the lake ; but 
the weather was fine and tlie water smooth, and we had a good 
boat, furiiishcd with a gentleman^s cabin on deck. As I was, 
however, scarcely able to sleep at all, I passed most of the night 
in the carriage, both as being a pleasant situation, and as atTord- 
iii^ me some opportunity oi observing the firct the management 
orwhich I was willing enough to see. lam sorry to suy, tliat I was 
disimpointed innotobserfing that anxious vigilance which, after 
the late dreadful occurrence, we should naturally ex{)ect to Knd. 
Large piles of pine-wood, very dry of course, and alko very hot, 
from their being placed near the furnace and boilers, occupied 
the middle of the vessel. A candle was placed by one of the 
people on a projecting end of a stick of this wood. It had 
burned nearly dovni, and a fresh north wind blew the flume di« 
rectly towaids and almost against the pine-slivers, which were 
very dry and full of turpentme, and therefore in a condition to 
catch fire with the greatest ease. Happily, from the contiguous 
carriage-window, Mr. W observed this threatening can- 
dle, and after some importunity with the people, (who seemed 
very indifierent to the danger,) succeeded in liaving it removed. 
It might, very naturally, have caused the Congress to share the 
fitte of die rhcenix, wliich was burnt by a candle placed in 
a situation of less apparent danger ; that is, near a shelf in a 
closet, where it communicated fire to the board.* 

We found one other unpleasant circumstance: the boat 
stopped several times, at dinerent places, on the two shores of 
the lake, to deUver and receive freight, and our captain being 
extremely dilatory, we were delayed one and two hours at a 
place* 

SCENEEY, PLATTSBURGH, &C. 

At three o^clock in the morning we stopped at Burlington, 
and lefl the carriage and liorses with the young man to take care 
of them till our return from Canada. It was day-light before 
we left this place, and the morning preseiUed a scene so similar 
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* 0« oar fvfiifn we found tbu Cchi|ptm uiid«*r m new captais, sitd a rouvli 
■MNre strict pofice, wbidi kit au lartber room to coinpkuu or nei^tigeiicc. 
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to Long Iskod Sound, tliai w« could hardly persuade ourtdres 
Uuu we were on fresh water. ^ Although the weather was fetr^ 
and vre could see the most distant shores, the high mountains 
were hardly dlstinffuisliable, being shrouded in vapour. 

Early in the rorenoon we were in Plattsbui^h Bay^ and 
passed over the scene of CSommodore M acdonough*s bnlliant 
victory ; an event singularly decisive in its circumstances, mo* 
mcntous in its results, and nonoumble in the highest degree to 
that able and gallant commander. 

At this memorable place^ (the only one since we left Ticonde* 
roga and Crown Point, where a long delay would have been 
grateful,) we bad time only to walk a little way towards the 
village^ and to visit one of toe batteries, signalised in September, 
1814. in repelling the enemy from the passage of the Saranac. 
Dr. JL. Foot,* of the army, caused the little time we had to 
spend, to pass both agreeably and usefullv; but we were 
soon again under way, and doubling Curaberumd Head, round 
which the brave but unfortunate Ckimmodore Downie sailed, to 
defeat and death, we lefl the beautiful bay of Plattsbuigh, with 
all its grand and interesting associations. 

ENTEANCE IKTO CANADA. 

Ouap assage down tlie remainder of the lake was verv ra{nd^ 
and we soon arrived at the Ammcan Custom-house; tne boat 
was visited, but our bag^a^ was not examined, and we were 
treated with tlie greatest civility. 

This ceremony (for it was a ceremony merely) bdng over, 
we were very soon abreast of the great stone castle» resembling 
that on Governor's Island, at New-York. It was erected by 
the American government^ on Rouse's Point, upon the western- 
side of the entrance into the river Sorel or llichelieu, and was 
designed to command the communication between that river 
and Lake Cbamplain. In consequence of a late determinatioii 
that the boundiury-line (the 45th degree of latitude,) passes a 
little south of this castle, it now falls to the British ffc^amment. 

The current favoured our progress* and we pusned on very 
impetuously throu^ the quiet waters of this very considerable 
river, whose smooth sur&oe was thrown into waves b]r our rapid 
course. Tlie country on both sides is the most uninterestinff 
that can be well imagined. It is a low wet swamp, not redeemed 
like Holland, but, to a considerable extent, too much covered 
bv water to admit of immediate cultivation. A few patches of 
clear and dry land, and a few poor luonlets appear here and 
tbere^ but there is no village wcnrth roentionir^ in the whole 
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distance of twenty mikB to Su John's. Tlie land, appears to the 
eye as if it were even lower than the water, and we naturally 
think of fcfers and agues, which, however, are said to be of rare 
occurrence, and arc probably prevented by a temperate climate. 
At some future day, should tuis country become populous, this 
low marshy land, which is probably fertile,, may be rescued 
from the water, by the same means which have caused such 
Scenes of richness and beauty to be exhibited in Holland. 

The only very interesting object in the river is the Isle aux 
Noix, eleven miles from the fi^ontier, and eight or nine from St. 
John's. The glitter of arms— the splendour of the British uni- 
form—the imposing appearance of ramparts and cannon — the 
beauty of the log barracsLs of the officers, painted in stripes — and 
the bustle of militajy activity, of course excited a degree of in- 
teiest, and afforded an agreeable relief from the dull scenes of 
forests and swam|)S. 

The Isle aux Noix is important in time of war, as being the 
frontier British post, and has been many times a point of ren- 
dezvous for armies and flotillas, not only for the invaders, but 
for the defenders of Canada. 

We both left and received passengers at this island, but with- 
out going ourselves on-shore, and less than one hour from the 
time we lefl it brought us to the wharf at St. John% in Lower 
Canada : we arrived before night on the SOth of September, ten 
days from our leaving Haitford.* 

ST. JIOHN's, and OEPARTOBfi FOR MONTREAL. 

Si,John*s. — I SCARCELY saw any tlung more of tlus litde town 
than wliat might be observed in passing to the inn, where we 
found attentioit and kindness, hut a house so crowded that we 
were very willing to leave it on our way to Montreal. 

We did not go with most of our steam-boat companions in 
the stage, which went on in the night, to La Prarie, but the next 
morning were furnished with an extra conveyance, in which we 
proceeded on our journey. Thei*e are good stages at St. John's, 
exactly like the most common kind of American stage-coaches, 
or rather stage-waggons, and they are (nrnislied with good 
horses. Indeed, we were informed that these establishments 
were set up by Amer.caas whose enterprise and activity are re* 
markably contrasted with the unvarying habits of tlie native 
Canadians. 

The private carrii^e in which we travelled vira&an old fii- 
shioned luick, such as might have been seen in American towns 

« Sooh M the expedite A of the public vehicles, thai this distance may be 
iravelM la three days. 
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twenty or twenty-five years affp ; the canvass curtians, (without 
windows,) were torn^ had lew or no strings to secure them 
in place, and flapping in a brisk head-wind, they served to let 
in nuher than to exclude the cold air, and very imnerfectly 
screened us from a driving rain. Our coachman was a Vermont 
lad, who had emigrated in childhood, along vrith his parents, 
but he Imd not caught the Canadian tardiness of movement, for 
he-drove us at a great rate, over a road very level but by no 
means smooth ; we were, however, willing to bear {Hetty severe 
jolting for the sake of es^iedition. 

We had an interesting ride of twelve miles on the left bank of 
the Sorel river, which murmured along by our side, and were 
charmed with the pretty comfortable white cotta^, constructed 
very neatly of hewn logs, and forming apparent!^ dry and warm 
dwellingif. Almosteverv moment we met the cheemd looking pea^ 
sants, driving tlieir little carts, (charettes,) drawn by horses of a 
diminutive size. The men were generally standing up in the body 
of the cait, with their lighted pipes in their moutus, and wore 
red or blue sashes and lon^ conical woollen caps of various 
colours. These carts were mmished with high rails, and occa- 
flionally with seats, occupied by fenudes and children ; they ap- 
peared(likeour one-horse-wa^[ons,) to furnish the most common 
accommodation for transporting both commodities and persons. 

We gave our horses a few moments of rest at Chambly, but 
were prevented by the rain fhmi leaving our inn. I regretted 
this, however, the less, as we expected to return through tlie 
same place, and might be more &vourably .situated. 

We lost no time m resuming our journey, and drove in less 
than three hours to Longueil, through a perfecdy level country, 
well-cultivated, fertile, consideTablv populous, and furnished 
with very neat and comfortable white liouSes, constructed of 
hewn logs, like those on the Sord^ river. The bams, fVequently 
of a large size, were usually built in the same manner; but the 
want oTgood firame-work was very obvious in their frequently 
dbtorted appearance. 

FIAST GLIMPSE OP UONTBBAL. 

At the village of Lon^eil, or a little before arriving there, we 
caught the first view of M ontreaL The first impression of thb 
city is very pleasii^. In its turrets and steeples, glittering with 
tin ; in its thickly-built streets, stretching between one and two 
miks along the nver, and ri^ng gently worn it; in its environs^ 
ornamented with coontry4iou9es and green fields; in the nobb 
expanse of the St. Lawrencev sprinkled with ishmds; in its 
fiuuning and noi^ rapids; and in the bold ridge dT the moun- 
tain, which forms the back-ground of the city, we reeogniie iJl 
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the features neceflnry to a rich aad ma^mficent landscape, and 
perceiTe, among these indications^ decisiTe proofsof a Aourishing 
inland eroporiucn. 

PASSAGE OF ST. LAWRENCE. 

If we experienced some elevation of feeling at the first 
Ticw of the St. Lawrence, we were not lixely to hare 
our pride cherished by the means which conveyed us over this 
mighty river. Two Canadian boatmen ferrira us over in a 
canoe, hollowed out of a single log. Our baggage being duly 
placed, we were desired to sit, fiu^e to fiu:e, on some clean straw 
placed on boards, which lay across the bottom of the boat : we 
were situated thus low, that our weight might not disturb the 
balance of the canoe, and we were requested to sit perfectly 
still. Our passage was to be neariy tnree miles obliquely up 
stream, and a part of the way against some powerful rapids. 

Between us and Montreal, considerably up the stream, lay the 
brilliant island of St. Helena. It is elevated, commands a fine 
view of the city, is strongly marked by entrenchments, is fertile, 
and covered in part with fine timber. It is a domain^ and we 
were much struck with the beautiful situation of the house on 
the south side of the island, belonging to the Baroness Lonc^ueil. 
With the island and river it would form a fine subject tor a 
picture. 

Our boatmen conveyed us, without much difficulty, to the 
southern point of this bland, between which and the city, owing 
to the compression of the river by the island, a powerful rapid 
rushes along with much agitation, and a current which it is very 
difficult to stem. At the point of the island, particularly a 
branch of the river, confined by rocks, dashes along, almost 
with the rapidity of water bursting firom a flood-gate. 
Through thb strait it was necessary to pass, and, for some 
time, the boat went back, and even after landing us on the 
island, the canoe was coming around broadside to ttie current, 
when we were apprehensive that our bagfi;age must be thrown 
into the river ; but, by main strength, thev pushed the boat 
through this torrent, and along the shore ot tne island, till the 
rapid oecame so moderate, that they ventured acain to take 
US in, and push for the city. It took these poor feuows a toil* 
some hour to convey us over, and they demanded but a pittance 
lor thttr services* 



FIBST IMPBESSIOES OF MONTREAL* 

We mounted a steep slippery bank, fix>m the river, and found 
ourselves in one of the principdi streets of the city. It required 
no powerful efibrt of tne imagination to conceive that we were 
arrived in Europe. A town, compactly built of stone, without 
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wood or brid^ indicaiii^ permsiiency, and efea m degree of 
antiquity, presenting some handsome pid>lic and pritate boild- 
ingiy an actiTe and numerous population, saluting the ear with 
two languages, but prindpally with the French— every thing 
seems foreign, and we easily toA that we are a great way from, 
home. 

ACOOMMOOATIOIIS OP A PUBLIC'HOUSB. 

We were no sooner udiered into the mansion-hoase, a vast 
building, constructed of hewn stone, than we could eauly tmar 
gine omdTes in one of the principal coflEde4iou8e8 of London. 
Assiduity, kindness, quiet, and, in a word, domestic comfort, in 
every particular, except the absence of the fionily i^rde, were at 
once in our possession. 

The master of the house was an Englishman, and, having 
been brought up in a London co&e*house, he very naturally 
transferred all tluU is desirable and comfortable, in the habita of 
those establishments, to his own, in MontreaL 

Being worn out with suflfering, from the cause which I men« 
tioned at Whitehall, I was obliged tp betake myself immediately 
to my room and bed ; but I was not permitted to feel that I 
¥ras a stranger ; so kind were the attentions and so appropriate 
the various little comforts and refreshments that were provided 
and administered. 

The next morning, having obtained complete relief from what 
I had not expected, superior sumcal skiU,* I was enabled to 
b^n to enjoy, as well as to see, Uie new objects around me. 

MANMERS OP THE GUESTS. 

Dinner here is at five o'clock; soup vras ready, however, at 
ahnost any previous hour, and we partook of this refreshment, 
not havinff been recently accustomed to so late on hour for 
dinner. We found at table a small party of very respectable 
men, apparently Englishmen; and we were particularly and 
agr^ably struckwith the gentlemanly manners of every indivi- 
dual at table, where, although the guests were strangers to us, 
and probably most of them to each other, aU were polite, atten- 
tive, and sociable, without that selfish indifierence^ or rude 
familiarity, so common at some public tables, where a correct 
medium seems hardly to be understood. 

The manners of this circle were particulaity contrasted with 
those of a certain ^roup, wUch we nad encountered during our 
tour, and fitmi which it was imposnble, at the time, to make 
our escape. They vrere noisy, drinking, swearin|^ card-playing 
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genilemeMj and of all ages, from twenty to Mxty, but in their 
manners so alike^ that youth and age were fitly associated. 

We began, at evening, to receive the calls of those to wlioni 
we had letters, particularly of some of our own countrymen, and 
obtained at once all the local information which we needed, to 
direct our immediate moveaients, and to enable us to fonn and 
mature our plans. 

BTENIMG 8CBNB8 ON TUB ST. LAWUENCB. 

The weather being mild and tine, parlo«ir-(ires were not yet 
kindled in Canada, butt as we preferred a tire for ourselves, wc 
retired at caudle lighting into a large and well-furnished room, 
with a bow end, and overlooking a terrace, thirty feet wide and 
one hundred and forty-four long, which is the lerigth of the 
house. Tliis terrace is thirty feet above the river, imniediutely 
on its brinks and commands a view cf it, for many miles up and 
down the stream, and of the country on the otiier shore, thus 
presenting a most delightful prospect. This room was our 
pariour, while we remained in tl\e house, and we were particu- 
larly fond of viewing from its windows, and from the teirtice 
below, the fine scenes of twilight and evening on the St. Law- 
rence. 

We had anticipated some inconvenience in visitin<r Canada 
so late in the season, on account of the shortness of the days ; 
but the long and bright twilight, both at moniin^ and evening, 
made us ample amends, and we found as much hght as we left 
behind us, although less of sunshine. At half-after live, with 
the sun down, and the moon at the full, in the tiriRuuient, we 
sit at the dinner-table, a])pavently in broad day*light. 

From the moment the sun is down, every thing becomes si- 
Imit on the shore, which our windows overlook, and the mur- 
murs of the broad St. Ijawrence, more than two miles wide, 
immediately before us, and a little way to the right, spreading 
to five or six miles in breadth, are sometimes tor mi hour the 
only sounds that arrest our attention. Every evening since we 
have been here, black clouds and solendid moonlight have hung 
over and embellished this tranquil scene; anil on two of tlu)i«e 
evenings we have been attracted to the window, by the plain- 
tive Canadian boat-song. In one instiuicc, it arose from a 
solitary voyager, floating in his light canoe, which occasionally 
appouned and disappeared on the s{>arkrtng river ; and in its dis- 
tant course seemea no laigcr than some s|K)rting insect. In 
anotlier instance a larger boa^ with more numerous and less me- 
lodious voices, not indeed in perfect Itarmony, |)ussed nearer to 
the shore, ami gave tulditional lite to the scene. A few moments 
after the inoon broke out from a throne of dark clouds, and 
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fleemcd to conTeit the whole expaote of water into one tmI 
sheet of ^itering aiWer, and in the Terj brigbCeat apo!, at the 
distance of more than a mile, i^;ain appeared a aoatary boat^ 
but too distant to admit of oar heariiM; tiie aong, with which 
the boatman was probably soUcing his hmdy coiuie. 



DAY-SCBNES ON THE ST« LAWAEJfCB* 

The mere contemplation of a river, prea^itii^ snch a broad 
expanse of water, at the distance of fire hnndredmiles fixmi the 
ocean, is interesting and pleasing. At this season it is a tranquil 
scen^ but the river presents t^ considerable direnity. On 
onr right it qireads into a brood lake, geaerallT smooth, but in 
numbers of places it b ruflled by rapids and oroken by kdges 
uf rocks ; on the left it runs with great rapidity, between^ie 
island of St. Helena and the city, and presents at all times a livdy 
and magnific^it water^Hrourse. 

Occasionally, sloops, ships, and steam-boats are seen on the 
river, either passing rapidly down, or struggUi^ against the 
currrat, but the most common craft of the river is of every 
size, from a small canoe to the largest boats that are buik^ with* 
out decks. 

The margin of the river adjoining the city is, at most places 
where there are no wharfs, hned vnth floattng-rafts and sepa- 
rate logs, intended both for fuel and ft)r timber. 

A scene of considerable activity is exhibited immediately be- 
fore onr terrace, by the carts and hearses which are driven into 
the river, as £ur as is necessary, and fivquently till the hems can 
liardly keep their feet ; the object is to obtain the wood, which 
is thus conveniently loaded, as the body of the cart is as low as 
the sur&oe of the river ; and single sticlo, too laige£>r the carts, 
are drawn out separately by we horses. The cans are also 
used for the conv^rance of vrater-casks to supply the city ; the 
horses are driven into the water, and the casks are filkd, yery 
conveniendy, without removing them.fiom the cart. 

We frequently observed on the Sorel river die Frenchwomen 
washing at theriver^s edge. The same empbyment is seen here 
before our windows. Sometimes the clothes are placed on boards, 
in the river, and pounded; and at other times, the vfomen 
dance on them, dashing the water about Uke duels, and seem- 
ingly as much for frolic as for work. All these employments are 
attended vrith nmdi vociferation, and contribute to give life and 
interest to the qmet scenes of a great inland water. 

Some of the circumstances vrhich I have just mentioned 
are, it is true, trivial^ but still they tend to characterise the 
country and iu inhabilants. 

Voyages imtfTnAyBLt^ Vol. VII. L 
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ASSAOt to QUBBBO. 

I pumpotBLT.onut to make any other remarks on Montreal, 
dll our return fiom Qudiec, when we expect to paae ae^renu 
days more in this city, and the tibeerratioos of botn reudencea 
may be so blended as in a f^ood dcj^pree to avoid repetition* 

We remained in Montreal three c&ys and a hal^ and went 
on*board the steam-boe^t to lodge, on the ni^t of the finirth. 
We lay quietly at the wharf till one o'clock in the morning of 
the iUUi; and when day-lig|ht was fiiily disclosed^ we had passed 
many miles down the riTer, and were impdled rapidly forward 
)}j the united force <^ steam and current. The weather, which 
the day before had been cold^ became delightful, with a mild 
foft air and a brilliant sun. Nothing for a tame scene could be 
^ner than the cme which surrounded us after sun-rise. The flat 
shores are every where studded with white-washed cottages, 
appearing (like those which we had seen when traTelling by 
land,) to be all warm and comfortable; and, at the distance 
of every two or three miles^ appeared a little snowy village^ with 
its rijttering tin qnre ; if it included a house, a Uttle superior 
to &e cottage^ that was also covered with the same material. 

TOWH OF SOEBL. 

EABfiT in the forenoon we were at the town of Sorel, at the 
mouth 6€ the river of the same name. This is the point of com« 
munication between Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence^ 
and is, of course, a station very wiportant to the countries on 
these great waters. 

At tnis place we were detained an hour to take in wood, which 
is herck p^'m the United States, dry pine. The shore is so 
bohL that the boat Ues at the bank, ana this is so high that the 
vrood was throwil down upon the deck^ with a grod deal dT 
violence, so as to cmdanger, and actually to break, some of the 
glass in the dLy*lights^ 

WTe went ou-elmne, and walked through the princqpal streets 
of thef town. 

The town of Aottii or (as it is sometimes called,) William 
Hary. stands ^ on the scite of a fort built in the year 1665| by 
order* of Mons. de Tracv;*' it was intenoed as a defence 
against the ibcurnons of the Indians, and rec^ved its name of 
Sorel fiom a captmn of enj^neers, who superi nfa n d ed its con* 
struotioii. 

The present town was b^gun ebout the jear 1785^ by some 
lovalista and disbanded soldienL and it continues to be the lesi* 
draceof many old milttiry peMianers» 
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AlthoQ^ the plan of Uie town occupiet aboul ooe hsodiad 
and twmty acnea, the nmnber of hooM do«i not mnch cxeeed 
one faundred and &kjf exdustre of itoresi lMunackt| and goram- 
ment buildingi. 

Tlie plan is reffular, and the iliaetB intcnect at nght an|^ 
leaving a cenHaF square of naue than fire hnndred feet on a 
ade,* The town » built principally ^ wood, and the aspect 
of many of the bntldings is mofe uke that of an An^^AoMficah 
town than any thing tmi we have seen in Canada. The popn* 
lation is aboot fifteen hundred. The churches aie of stone. 
We vimtted that of the Catholics^ which is somewhat ornamented 
with pictures, but cannot be considered as particularly hand- 
some. We lound people at their devotions^ and a priest in at- 
tendance. 

Sord was occupied by General Thomas in Hay, 1776) with 
the greater part of the American army, on their retreat fiom 
before Quebec Here General Thomas died of the small-pox* 
^ The river Sord b two hundred and fifty yards broad, <^)po- 
«te to the town, but it presents a singular example of a river 
much narrower at its embouchure than at its origin : it is more 
than four tiroes as wide at St. John's as at Sord, and continues 
to widm all the way up the stream to the Lake Champlain; 
finom St. John's, there is also a ship navigation into the Uke; 
but, from the town of Sorel, vessels of one hundred and fifty 
tons ascend only twdve or iburteen mile8.f 

From the town of Sorel, we proceeded among a great many 
islands, and after paasiiw a few miles entered that great ejtv 
panse of the river, which is ten miit;& wide, and twenty miks 
Jong^ and is called the Lake of St. Peter. It ha^ indeed, a 
very great resemblance to a lake, being smooth and without ap- 
parent motion. 

We isii as we had done in Ldke ChampUun, that this must be 
Long-Island somid, and here, indeed, tne resemblance is much 
greater, as the watar is green like the ocean. The water is c^ 
course idiallow, and some caution is necessary to avoid running 
affround. The shores are very flat and swampy, and in a hot 
wmate vrould probably be siddy. 

At the large town of Three Rivers, where we arrived by three 
o'clock in \& afternoon, and which b hsl^way be tw een Mon- 
treal and Qudiec, we stopped in the stream a few minntes to 
take in passengefS; There were some ASiagm lying at this jriace, 
but there is no hsibour^ other than the stream, nor did I ob* 
serve any accommodation fer shins, exrept the naked banks of 
dm river. Thb town is the thini in the« province, tmt very fiv 
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hAiod tlie other two ; it oonCiMns about three hundred snd 
tweni9 houses, and two thousand five hundred inhabitants; it 
extends about one thousand three hundred yards along the river, 
and was (bonded in 1618.* 

Proceeding down the river, we continued to enjoy a ddigfatfiil 

dajs's sail, with a perfect Indian summer. Mr. W and 

mjself had a lar^ state-room to ourselves, where we could -retire 
in perfect seclusion, whenever we did not choose to be among 
the pabsengciD, who, however, vrere few and civil, and as the 
boat was very hu^ we had nbne of the inconveniences of a 
crowd. I occupied a good deal of the day in writing, as 
the scenery had a very great degree of sameness, and from 
the windows I could catdi a glimpse of its changes, so as to 
go seasonably on deck, and not to lose any important object. 

Towards evening, when we were just above the RicheKeu 
Kapida, and the sur&ce of the river extremely smooth, the 
detain pointed out a large seal, sleeping on the water, at the 
distance of perhaps tvro or three hundred yards. He fired at 
it five or six times, without e^t ; we could see the badls strike 
the water very pear the seal, but the animal did not even awake, 
or change its position. 

As i& rapids of Richelieu, where the river is very narrow, 
and the current rushes tumultuously over a rock^ b^Htom, are 
esteaned dangerous for night navimtion, and as it was already 
eveniii|;, we cast anchor to wait the return of day. This was 
just what we could have wished, for, had we continued on our 
course, we must have arrived at Quebec in the ni^t, and thus 
have lost the noble scenerv of the approach to this city. We 
had also the additional advantage of a night of perfect quiet 
and security, undisturbed by tM jar of the machinpry, or the 
trampling of the people. Indeed, had we been in motion, we 
should have fi^t very secure at niffht, for the fire and the 
boiler were as &r from us as the vrhole length of a common 
European ship, and no accident has ever happened in this river. 

In the morning we were again under weigh, as soon as we could 
see sufficiently to avoid the rocks, which are so numerous here, 
that day-light is almost indispensable to a safe passage. It was 
a perfect Aiay morning, witn tlie finest softest splendor of an 
Indian summer, so that we had every inducement and every 
opportumnr to observe the various interesting objects that oc- 
curred. Bj this time we had become fiuniliu' and acquainted 
vrith seveni of our fellow-passengers, among whom were English 
military and naval men, Quebec merchants, and a Roman Car- 
tholic ecclesiastic. The latter came on-board at the Three 
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lliTen, and appeared a mild and amiable man. From our otber 
companionB, to whom "we made known our country, and our 
Yiews in traveling, we receircd every desired information, and 
the most obliging civilities. The military gentlemen particularl? 
were very courteous, and as they were not only acquainted witn 
Canada, but had seen much of other countries, and of foreign 
military adventures, they were very interesting and instructive. 
One of tliem had vritnessed in person some of WelUngton's 
victories; and another, a man of most original and attractive cha- 
racter, and apparently of warm ptV(y, had been not less occu« 
pied in the East-Indies, in promoting schemes of benevolence 
than in the pursuit of arms. Having been warned that Quebec 
vrould burst upon us, all of asudden, and that vre were dravring 
near to it, our eyes now jsaied in no other direction, and our 
thoughts became entirdy fixed upon that object. 

APPROACH TO QUEBEC. 

Oct. 6.— This seat of ancient dominion — now hoary with 
the lapse of more than two centuries — formerly the seat of a 
Fraicn empire in the west — ^lost and won by the blood of nllant 
armies, and of illustrious comnumders— thnmed on a rock, and 
defondied by all the proud defiance of v^r — who could ap- 

E roach such a city without emotion ? — ^Who in America has not 
>i^;ed to cast his eyes on the water^girt rocks and towers of 
Quebec f 

On approaching tliis city, about the middle of the day, we 
ei^oyed ttie most propitious circumstances of light and weather. 
From Cape Rouge, on our left, (seven miles above Quebec,) 
there is an uninterrupted range of high ground* rising even into 
hiDs and precipices. Cape Uouge is so callea from its red co- 
lour—the precipitous bank being stuned. probably, by oxid of 
iron, so as to give it for miles a reddish hue. 

The land grew higher and higher; we passed the mouth tX 
the Cbaudiere river, six miles from Quebec, on our right, where 
a number of ships were waiting to take in timber, and we 
vratched every moment for the appearance of the great fortress 
of the north, while one of our military acquaintances bointed 
out to us the various interesting objects as we came up with diem 
in succession. At length we descried the towers of Quebec, 
standing on a rock of three hundred and forty feet in Jbriglht, 
roeasufM from the river. 

I have already remarked, thai the banks (especially the north 
one) are for miles above the city very precipitous, and they 

Sow more so the nearer we approach. About two miles firom 
ud>ec we were sliewn Sillery river and cove, and within one 
mile, or a mile and a half of the city, Wolfe's cove, now filled 
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with hunlMr and diqit. TKk onaif has b^en defired froqit t)i^ 
fiurt, that here Gmeral Wolfed under corer of nif^t, landadhit^ 
pnaj^ unperceiTed br the French, and dambering up the pred- 
pka (puned the hdghts of Abraham. 

Three round tow^ of eton^ nMwintcd with cannc^ and 
standing on these haghts^ in adrance of the other works of 
Qudiec» are the fint obj^u that stiike the eye; thm the high 
waUi of ftone, corered with heafy artillery, iipd whicb^ a\ we 
cone nearer to the dty, we perceive to extend ail alon^ upon 
the wem d the precipice^ A naked rock, of more than three 
liundrvd feet in hagbt, wUich ditides the lofrer firom the upi»er- 
town. On our right was the ground on thf soutti-eaatem side 
of the river, called Point L^L This also i^ a precipice dT 
lode, but rather less deTl^e4 than Gqpe Di^^oDd, on which 
the citadel of Qud>ec is buUt. Pdnt Levi is now covei^ wit^ 
brilliant white houses. In the yesr 1759 General Monclctoo, 
by order of General Wolfe, erected his batteries ther^ to bom- 
bard Qodbec 

Arrived in the bay of Quebec, we found it swarming widi 
ships, and |»esenting ^rery appearance of a gineat seat or coni* 
merce. The bay is a beautiru} piece ofwater, looking like a perfect 
lak^ with niost nobly-formed swelling shores. U is bounded 
by tne ground just mentioned — by the Isle of Orleans four miles 
down the river, and by a delighttul country^ on the north and 
north-east, intersected by the Montroorenci and St. Charies' 
rivers, wmch fell into the bay ; the ground slopes ^ith chanu- 
ipg dedivi^ to the vrater, around which it sweeps graceful^ 
like a bow< and presents in a long circuit so many snow-whitjC 
cott^es — ^nandsome country-houses, and fine populpus villages, 
that It seems for leagues almost one continued street. The lai^l 
is findy cultivatecL and even now is covered with the deepest 
v«rdttre and minUed with dandelions in full bloom. Back of 
lhi9 fine ampnitheatre of rund beantv, ranges of mountains 
stretch their shaggjr summits and limit the view. The harbour is 
one of the grandest imajginable, and the whole scenic resembles eX' 
tremdy the pictures ofthe bay <^ Naples, to which it b said, by 
oon^Mtent judges, to bear a stroi^ resemblance. We bad sca rcely 
tune. to. admire this fine scene before we were mqored fU. the dock 
in the lower town, in the midst of all the (Un of a cro^d^ jport. 
While vre Ivere vrdting for the necessary arrangeipents to wid, 
we had a few moments to contemplate the new sceqe before ^ 
CopdguouB vrss the lower town, skirting the uppei^ and em* 
bradng iImi feet of its rocky preapices. it makes a circuit o^ 
I diouia imagine, almost two miles, and is crowded in the most 
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compact manner possible^ on a narrow Btrip of land between fbe 
precipices and the Su Lawrence. The houses are so &r below 
the waHs of the upper town, that a stone could be dropped into 
the chimnies of the nearest, and it would in most places All two 
or three hundred feet in the air before it reached its object. 

One of the most striking objects before our eyes was the Cas- 
tle of St. Louis, the residence of the goremor. It is a hundred 
and sixty*two feet long» forty^-iiYe broad, and three stories high. 
It stands (almost impending orer the lower town) upon the very 
Terge of thtf giddy precipice of two hundred feet in neight, ana 
lofty piUars are built up from the rock bdow to support its ffal* 
lery, which runs the wnole length of the building. It is a pudn 
yellow structure of stone, and now exhibits no appearance of a 
castle, although it was a fortress under the French government. 
From the castle an obsarer may look down perpendicularly 
upon the houses of the lower town and see au the confiirion, 
even to the motion of a dog; all the oflSmsive as well as the 
agreeable objects of a crowd^ port — ^the grotesque assemblage 
of buildings, peculiar (as b said) to an old r rench town; he may 
hear the rumbling of carts and drays, and the jar^n of dil^nt 
languages, and he wOl inhale the smoke and gases from a crowd 
of chimnies, rinng to Uie foot of the building on which he 
stands. 

On the right of the castle the massy walls appear again, and 
the black artillery pointing over the parapet look like beasts of 
pr^, crouching and ready to leap ujpon tneir victims. 

We soon landed under the auspices of Captain > ■ ^ (our 
newly«acquired military friend,) who politely shewed us our 
lodff ings in St. John^s-street, had our bacj^age convened to ii^&ak 
by his own servant, and called soon i^r to enquire for our 
welfiu^ 

ENTBANCB INTO QUEBBO. 

As we passed along the streets of the lower tovm I could well 
have thoi4[ht that we were in the Wapping of London. A swann* 
ing popumtion, among whom sailors were conspicuous; the 
cheering heigho! ofthelatter,1irorking in the ships; the various 
merchandize crowded into view in front of the sSbras end ware* 
houses; the narrow compact streets, absolutely fuU of build- 
ingft ; the rattling of innumerable carts and drays, and idl the 
jargon of discormnt voices and lai^uages, wouul scarody per- 
mit us to believe that we were arrived in a remoiecamer oi€be 
civilised wcnid. 

We did not feel eo absolutdy like strangers as we should 
have done vrithout the connjtenanoe of die dqptain. I haTe 
al^My inenttimedthet a fiirtaitous aicquai^ 
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lleman, on-boord the steam-boat* and an incidental disclosure 
to him of oar views in t isiting Cfanada. led to a jgood deal of 
mntoal kindness, and on his part to cmen of semce. He is a 
captain of the grenadiers; is still a young man, and beinjz open^ 
makj and friendly in his deportment, he won our conndence, 
and did not withhold his own. We learned that he'senred in 
the Peninsular war, both under Sir John Moore and under Wel- 
lington; he was with the former when he fell, in the flight of 
the British army firom Corunna, and with the latter from St. 
SebasttJem's, at tne battle of V ittoria, and on various other dis- 
tingmshed occasions. 

His wife, a very fine young woman, who, with another lady, 
had come to the wharf to receive him, joined us, and with this 
pleasant little party we entered Quebec. 

The first street of the lower town, along which we passed, 
came to an abrupt termination, the last house standing at the 
fiK>t of the precipice, when, turning suddenly to the right into 
a street, one of whose sides was overhung by the fi'OMming rock, 
we soon came to a foot-possage of stairs made of plan^ very 
ste^ and high, and fiimishcd with iron^railings ; this passage 
terminated in Mountain-street, as it is called, from the steepness 
of the ascent. It is the only passage fit>m this side into the 
upper town, and it was by no means an easy XBsk to ascend it, 
even on a good fi>ot-pavement« 

In the mean time we admired the strength and a^lity of the 
little Canadian hoises, which, with heavily-loaded carts at their 
heels, perseveringly scramble up this arduous ascent, and with 
still greater care and firmness sustain thrir ponderous vehicles 
when descending, and prevent them firom hurrying themselves 
and their burdens headlong down the steep. 

The Castle of St. Louis (literally a castfe in the air) was now 
seen immediately above our heads on the le(l, at the distance of 
two hundred and fifty feet. It is completdy cm the edge of the 
precipice which overnangs the lower town, and, firom its dan- 
^rous pre-eminence, appears ready to participate in the destruc- 
tion which it seems threatening to all below. 

We now passed the grand Prescot Grate, under ponderous 
arches of stone, of great thickness and w^ht, and entered the 
upportown. 

The impression of every thing was completehr foreign firom 
any thing that we see in the Umted States, Buildings of wood, 
and even of brick, are almost entirely unknown. Stone, eithor 
rough firom the quarry, or covered with white cement, or hewn 
according to the taste and condition of the proprietor, is almost 
the only material for building; roofii^ in many instances, and 
gcneraujf on the better sort of buikhngS| glittering with tin- 
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plate, wilh which llMf are neatly coY«Md ; andtwrreta^adstee* 
fdea pourinff a flood of light 6K>in the aania sabetaooe ; these are 
umonf the fint thrngs that strike the eyes of a stranger entering 
the city of Quebec 

If fitHn the United States^ he sees a new population, and, to 
a gieat extent, a completdhr fiiieim peopl^ with French feces 
aM French costume; the French language salutes his ear, as 
the common tongue of the streets and sho^ : in short, he per- 
oetfes that eten in the very capital, there is only a sprmklinff of 
English populadon; it b still a French city; and tbecathecualv 
the extensiTe colkge of the Jesuits, now used finr barracks, and 
most of the public buildings and pritate houses, are French. 
He sees troops miiu^ed h«« and there ^th the citizens; he 
peroeiTes the British uniform, and the German in the British 
eenrice, which remind Um thai the country has masters diflbrent 
fiom the masS'Of its pcqpulation; and although the military are 
obviously not subjects of terror to the citiaens, the first impres- 
sion borders on melancholy^ when we see these memorials of an 
empire fallen, and of an empire risen in its stead. Sixty years have 
done little towards obliterating the Gallic features of the coun- 
try, and vrith a pleasure very rardy exnerienced in similar cases, 
we involuntarily revolve in our minds, here is a country con- 
quered although not ovpresseiL 

Trumpets, and bugles, and French-horns now startle us with 
a sudden burst of martial music, and we can hardly believe that 
we are not arrived in a fortified tovm of Europe. 

It was a fine monun^, (October 7th,) and, as we were about 
to avail ourselves of this fiivourable weather, to visit some parts 
of the environs of Quebec, I yfH first describe our carnage, 
which vras 

THE CANADIAN CALASH. 

This is not unlike an American chuse or gig, but is built 
much stouter, and vrith or without a top; the horse is much &r- 
ther fitNn the body of the carriage, and this allows room for a 
driver, whose seat rests on the front or footrboard of that part of 
the vehicle in vriiidi we ride; this foot-board, after slojnng in 
the usual mann«r, then rises perpendiculariv to such a height as 
to sustain the seat ; high rides are also fiirnisDed to the part where 
the feet rest in a coaunon chaise, and thus children and bagjpiga 
are secured frmn fidlinff out. The calash carries two grown 
persons on the seat vriwin, berides the driver, vdio is oft^i a 
roan; hisseat»and the board which supporttiL &11 by means of 
hiiiges, when the passengers are to get in. and the board and 
seat are then hooked up again to tfieir pace vrfaen the driver 
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moontfl. In such a machinfi^ which is the most coiktmon fehide 
of the comitry, aiid is sometimes, as in the present instance, made 
dumbly handsome, we made our first excursion from Quebec. 
Our driver was Michael Crouf an, a very inieiligcBl and oblig- 
ing young man, a French Canadian, who spuke both English 
and French ; and his horse (an iron-^rey) was one ot' that small, 
but hardy breed, which being; in this country, lefi in their na« 
tural state, are extremely stout and courageous, and carry the 
heavy calash and three men, apparently with more ease than 
our horses draw our chaises and two grown persons. 

EXCURSION TO BEAVPORT AVD H09TN0RENCI. 

I HA V£ already observed that it was a very tine morning; the 
temperature was mild, and the skies bright, with a balmy soil- 
ness in tlie atmosphere, accompanied by a slight haziness ; it is 
exactly like our Indian summer, and, indeed, they here call tliid 
kind of weather by the same name; we could not have had a 
more acceptable time for our little journey of nine miles, to the 
Falls of Mfontmorenci. 

We passed out at the gate St. John, on the north-western side 
of the town ; it stands at the head of the street of the same name, 
and leads to a very extensive and populous suburb, situated en- 
tirely without tlie walls. Tliis suburb exliibits many new and 
ffooa buildings, and appears modem. We soon reached the 
beautiftil meadows, north-east of Quebec, through which flows 
the river Charles. On our lefl was an extensive nunnery, quite 
by itself^ in the fields ; it i^ppears to be the same descnbed bv 
Charlevoix, nearly a century ago, under the name of the hospital. 

For four miles we passed tloough some of the most beautiful 
meadows which I have ever seen ; they were neatly divided into 
small enclosures, by stakes driven into the ground, and secured 
at top by a rail mstened with withes; the meadows were covered 
with thriving cattle ; they were still rich in deep verdure, and 
would have adorned the banks of the Connecticut, or of the 
Thames. The road throimh them was much cut up by wheels, 
as this is a great thoroughrare into Quebec, and the land is na- 
turally moist and rich* Houses were scattered here and there, 
upoix the roeadovrs, and when we began to asc'end the rising 
ground we entered the extensive village of Beauport. 

This village, consisting of sixty or seventy houses, is built 
prioctpally on one street, of fi>ur or five miles in lehgth, and ex- 
tends quite to the river Montmorenci : it is one of those which 
I mentioned as making so brilliant an appearance fitmi the bay 
of Qud>ec« The &rms and garden-grounds of this village are 
^JX in a flonrishiiuj^ state, and the orchards and occasional 
clumps of trees combine to render it one of the pleasantest roads 
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ta the environs of Quebec. This village is the residence of many 
fiimilies of respectability." * 

The houses are generallY of stone, corered with a cement, and 
white- washed, roof and all ; thi:i gifes them a very neat appear- 
ance, and makes them look very brilliant, even at a consiomble 
distance; commonly they are of one story, somedroes of two, 
and inside th^ appeared very comfortable. The windows, as 
is generally trc fkct in the French hmises, are divided up and 
down in the middle, and swing like doors on hinges. 

There is in this village a laige and showy church, with three 
steeples, and on enterinjg it we found solitary individuals at their 

{private devotioas, cit)sstng themselves with holy water, and si- 
ently moving their lips. This church contained a number of 
pictures^ and they were ornamenting its ceilinff with golden roses. 
Our driver left his calash, went mto tlie church, fell on his 
knees, and said his prayers with much api^arent seriousness. 

The Montmorenci is a small* but rapid river, rollinfl^ turaultu- 
ously over a very rocky bottom, and just above the rails; is con- 
sideitibly smaller than the Housatonuck, at the falls of Salisbury, 
in Connecticut. 

Leaving our calash and driver on the high hill, which ibrms 
the western bank of the river, we crossed a bnd£^ and passed 
down the eastern side of the Montmorenci, which is also very 
high ground, and, as we approach the St. Lawrence, it rises so 
as to be even still higher than the opposite shore. From this 
elevation the beautiful island of Orleaas, which is twenty miles 
long and five wide, was in full view before us. It is well culti* 
vated, contains about four thousand inhabitant8,f and, next to 
Montreal, is the most important island in tlie river. On the 
side contiguous to where we were, it slopes to the water's edge, 
and terminates in a handsome beach of sand. A similar beach 
corresponds to it on the nmin ; the ship-channel is on the other 
side of the island. 

As we p;;sscd along through the fields we found a man and 
boy plouglufi|f. The oxen were yoked, not as with us, by the 
shoulders andneck^ but by the horns. A kind of yoke lay upon 
their necks, and was {astened by leatlicr straps to the horns, out 
no bow or other contrivance jiassed around the neck; thus the 
oxen draw entirely by their horns; and I am told that the French 
fiinners cannot be induced to adopt our method, although it is 
obvious that the animal is thus saoly embarrassed, and can exert 
very little power. I saw, however, one yoke in anotlier field, 
harnessed in our way. 



• Bmclidte. t Booctictte. 
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Thiei is Ytfj bufe wriety in the geoktfy between Quebec 
and Montmoienci. After learing the citv |£e first objects that 
strike the eye^ where the green slopes of the hills haye been ex- 
cavated, in qoarrring, are numerous black rocks, very regularly 
stratified, and looking almost like great beds of coaL These 
rocks, which prevail uirough the vilhige of Beauport^ are black 
ietid limeston^ in strata neariv horizontal, and presenting in the 
section of the nills a remarkable regularity, almost architectural. 
The strata^ being divided by seams, both norizontal and vertical, 
look as if they had been laid up bv the skill of a mason. The 
houses in Beauport are generally ouilt of this stone, and the 
people bum it into lime at their very doors. Its great r^uiarity, 
and the ease with which it divides, must make it an excellent 
builHine-stone; while the combustible subsunce which it con- 
tains vml also aid, very materially, in burning it into quick-lime. 
These strata appear to be seconaary limestone. 

The strata, over which the Montmorenci fells, seem to be (for 
I could not get near enough to be quite certain,) of the same 
description. I am favoured by Dr. John I. Bigsbv, of the medical 
8tafi*of tlie British army in Canada, with the following facts, as 
to the ^* succession of the strata a few yards above the bridge, at 
the fiiUs of Montmorenci, on the west-side of the river. 

^^ The lowest visible rocks, rising six or eight feet from the bed 
of the river, are dough-shaped mounds of granite, vertical, with 
a south-west direction, witn many irregular quartz veins, half a 
foot thick. On it lies a perfectly horizontal sand-stone, so coarse 
as to resemble conglomerate, (I suspect this sand-stone is a coarse 
grey wacke). It is four feet thick, and weath«^ red and 
white. Upon this rests light hair brown, highly chrystalline 
lime-stone, very fetid, fiill of shellS| vegetable fiuiments, massive, 
blende, and a minerm-like brovm «par. This gradually becomes 
dull, leas chrystalline^ and at length, at the top of the bank, is 
nearly a common blue lime (stone),) with a conchoidal fracture, 
and still here and there containing small crystals of carbonates. 
The whole hei^t here, is perhaps forty feet.^ 

As we walked along upon the eastern bank of the Montmo- 
renci, and approached the St. Lawrence, we found ourselves on 
the verge of a precipice, of three hundred feet iyi height : this 
terminates at tne St. Lawrence, or very near it, in an almost 
perpei\dicular promontory, down which, with some difficulty, 
we wound oar way to the bed of the great river. The strata of 
rock here run paralldl to the St. Lawrence, and at rifffat angles 
to the Montmorenci ; as these strata are very soft, and easily de- 
cam^posed and disiBtcgrated, the Montmofenci, which roUs its 
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ffilMdaiid oirbidsiit ivalcfs acnNi Umb, hM etideiidf, bybw 
<xmtinmd suritioiw worn Aem swrny, to tluii.m the bed of tins 
BinaU ri Ycn mt die fiil^ diaie locb him 
of a mife nom tlie 8c liSimsQoe. 

THB VAIXt OV MOHTMOmSirCI. 

Thb destnicttve action of die river itself upon die rodoi 
which form iu bed« and its baoka, has produced, in the kxig 
course of time, a deep bi^, or indentadoo, shaped nearly like a 
parabola, or a hotso-dioe msignet; it recedes firom two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred yards* ftom |he St. Lawrence^ 
and its almost perpendicular banks are, in difierent places, fiom 
two to three hundredfeH hi^ ; diey are composed i^muendy of 
fetid lime-stone, Tery much decomposed, which, on the eastern 
side, resembles extremdy a fine-grained slate, or sand-stone. 
The crumbled and brolben perts become fetid by friction or per* 
cussion. At the upper end of this bay the Montmorenci, after 
a flende previous declivityt which greadv increaBes iu velocity, 
tales its stupendous leap of two hundred and fortyf feet, into a 
chasm among the rocks, where it boik and fiianis in a natural 
rocky battn, fiom which, after its force is in some measure ex* 
hauled in its own whirlpools and eddies, it flows away, in a 
gende stream, towards the St* Lawrence. The fall is nearly 
perpendicular, and appotfs not to detiate more than three or 
four deffrees fiom it. This deviadon is caused by die ledra of 
rock below, and is just suflScient to break the water coaqSetdy 
into foam and q>ray. The width of the stream, at the moment 
of its fall, is apparently fifty or sixty feet ; it mav be seventy 
when die river is svrolten by runs, or by the meltea snows. 

The efjfect on tV beholder is most didightfid. The river, at 
some distance, seems suspended in the i^r, in a sheet of billowy 
foam,:}: and contrasted, as it isf vrith the blaw firowiung abyss 
into which it fidls, it is an object of the lughest interest. 

As we aj^roached nearer to its fiiot, the impresaiGos of gran- 
deur and sublimity were, in the most perfect manner imaginably 
blended vrith those of extreme beauty. 

The river is dT so conriderable nu^^tude, that, precipitated 

* Booebetls. 

t It is asfooidiiafp tint C^Hulsf oix italc» tbe Pan of BfontaMMvaei at be^ 
ilkkif$tUnide,wndmtfyfirtykigk. I caaaot bat lUok Ibat llwre nnist 
have been a typographieal error ia Ibe sapitMoa af two bandied, bdbra Ibdy, 
c^Mdaitj as Cbarievoix itatai tbe befebt oftbo NiasaraFaib vay aoaily aa 
tbe]r are aow estimated. It Is not prmiabia Ibat a ceataiy baa mde i 
ibwNeaoa witb MflKr. 

t It basbeea eooipaied tea wbila ribboa> s a ipe a dsd faitbeaiRMs 
IMtfisoB dooa jostiee to tbe dalicaejiy bat not to tbe graadcor eflbb can 
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•0 it isi fiom this aimthig hei^t, the thundoring noise, and 
mighty rash of waters, and the nef er*ceasing wind and ndn 
produced by the fidl, powerfully arrest tlie atletition : the spec- 
tator stands in profound awe, niinffled with delight, especially 
when he contrasts the magnitude of the fidl with that of a tillat 
on the edge of the dark precipices of (ix>wnitig rock, which form 
the western bank, and with the casual spectators, looking dovm 
fiom the same eletation. But these impressions are not sufii- 
dent to overpower the delicate beauty of this cataract. The 
dieet of foam, which breaks over the ridge, is more and more 
divided, as it is dashed against the successive layers of rock, 
which it almost completely veils from view; the spray becomes 
very delicate and abundant, from top to bottom, hanging over, 
and revolving around the torrent, till it becomes l^hter and 
more evanescent than the whitest fleecy clouds or summer, 
than the finest attenuated web, than the lightest gossamer, con- 
stituting the most tury and sumptuous drapery that can be 
imagined* Yet, like the dn^ry of some or the Grecian sta- 
toes, which, while it 'veils, exhibits more forcibly tlie fbi*m 
beneath, this does not hide, but exalts the effect produced by 
this noble cataract. 

The rain-bow we saw in great perfection ; bow within bow, 
and (what I never saw elsewhere, so perfectly,) as I advanced 
into the spray, the bow became complete, mvself being a part of 
its circumference, and its transcendant gloried moving with 
every change of position. This beautiful and splendid sight was 
to be enjoyed only by advancing quite into the shower of spmv,^ 
as i^ in the language of ancient poetry, and liiblc, the genii of 
the place, pleased with the beholder's near approach to the seat 
of their empire, decked the devotee with the appropriate robes 
of the cataract, the vestal veil of fleecy spray, and the heavenly 
^lendors of the bow. 

The Falls of Montmorenct have been often described, and we 
had obtained tolerably definite and correct ideas of them, but 
their entire impression on us was beyond our expectations. 

Those who visit this place in the winter see one flne feature 
added to the scene, although they may lose some others. The 
spray freezes and ibrms a regular cone, of sometiuies one hun- 
dred feet in height, and stanoinff imntediately at the bottom of 
the cataract, it is even said, Uiat some arc liardy enough to 

clamber up this icy tower. Captain informs us, that he 

has performed this giddy feat. 



• Whkb WM vofy eopioas, and, (if uot averted by an uiQbrclUi,)w<Mik[ soon 
wet Am oliianrflr tbroogh bU ctotlio*. 
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SAW*II1LL8 AlTD LVMBBR. 

JosT below the fidlB, on the right-bank of the Hontmorenci^ 
at itB confluence with the St. Lawrence, is the gmt establiah* 
ment of Mr. PatterBon, fi>r sawing lumber. The mills, which are 
probably as extensite as in the world, are fed by a stream, directed 
from tM Montmorena. just above the &Us. It is conducted 
along, on the high-bank, in. a lai|^ artiticial channel, of plank 
and timber, till rushing down the inclined plane, formed by the 
great natund descent of the hill, it acquires a prodigious Tdocity, 
and, £dlinj[ upon the water-wheds, in the miU, at the bottom of 
the bank, it imparts an impulse, sufficiently powerful to turn 
the machinery of a vast establishment, and performs a Tery 
mat amount of labour. Nor does it injure tlie cataract, as 
Lieutenant Hall, in hb travels, supposes it would | ibr, it is no 
more missed from the stream or the Montmorenci, than a 
pdible would be from its banks. 

Contiguous to these miUs is a vast deposit of lumber; much 
of it is afloat, and is ffuarded from floating quite away by 
wharves and pillars, and by very extensive artificial dams, run- 
ning out a great way into the St. LaMrrencc, and forming a large 
basin. I cannot say with confidence how many acres it appeared 
to cover ; my elevation on the coiiti^ous rank was so great, 
that I might be much deceived ; but it served, together wiui the 
deposits which we had seen at the Chaudiere, at Sillery, in 
Wolfe^s Cove and other places, to give us a stroiig impression of 
the magnitude of the Canadian lumber trade ; it is m fact the 
principil business of the country ; and the ships waiting to re- 
ceive It are very numerous, A good deal of this lumber, as we 
y9ere assured, comes fiom Vermont, and is rafled down Lake 
Champlain and through the rivers Sorel and St. Lawrence. 

To us, who had never seen any thing to compare with the ez- 
hibiuon of lumber on the waters around Quebec, this ^ght 
and the other similar ones appeared very remarkable. The 
number and size of the ships, also, that are vraiting to receive it, 
far eitceeded our enectations, and evinced that, if Gkeat Bri« 
tain cannot supply nerself with lumber on good terms, fixmi 
any other source, tlus colony must, for this reason alone^ be 
very impcnrtant to her; and, indeed, it has obviously tUs great 
advantage^ as a source of supply, that it b in a great measuie 
dependent of the condngency df war. 

As an article of traiae, however, I am awaie that lumber, 
firom its great bulk and low value, makes a much greater diow 
than a commerce in many commodities which, in a mudi more 
vauat yfmjy may imply a vastly gveater amount of cental and of 
profits. 
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Tbe lumber nftt on the St Lawrenoe wdl deaenre to be men*' 
tioiied ftmong the curiosities of the rifer. We found some of 
them Mouua us in the mominffy as we were coming down to 
Qud>ec, and were amused wiu the new of these anomalous 
floating conmiunities. Some of them occujued thousands of 
squaie feet on the water, and exhibited an acUTeu grotesoue 
population^ busy in steering these ponderous mis-shapen pues 
down the current of the river ; they erect huts upon them, and 
contrive to concentrate upon the rafts the few and coarse accouH 
modations, which their frugal habits and their tardy inland voy- 
age may demand* 

We did not expect to find opprearivelv hot weather in Canada 
so late as the 7th of October, out, in clambering the precipices 
about the fells of Montmorcnci, we experienced a degree ofheat 
like that of 4fae middle of July. 

SXCUaSION TO THE FAI4LS OF CHAUDIEftE. 

Oct 8. — ^WiTH our feithfiil Gbuyan, and our comfortable 
calash, we crossed the St. Lawrence about the middle of the 
day. We had come down to the wlutrf much earlier, and waited 
cwo hours, for the boat, which was detained on the other side^ 
at the command of a party of the officers of justice, who haa 
gone over to whip a culprit ; at length a great companjr of them 
returned in the boat with their badges, and bringii^ with them 
the miserable man. As usual elsewhere, in such cases, it excited 
and gratified the mob. but the disgraced and chastised ofiender 
wore an aspect very difierent from the consequential air of the 
constables, or from the grinning insolence of the populace. 

Arrived on the opposite shore, we soon ascended the steep 
hmriits of Point Levi— saw where General Monckton erected 
his batteries to bombard the city, previous to the unsuccessful 
battle at Montmormci— and enjoyed a brilliant and new view of 
Quebec, and of its environs— Ahe fortifications and precipiceii 
appearing particulariy grand from this elevation. 



TIBW OV QUEBEC FROM POINT I«BTt. 

No pontion in which we were placed afforded us so impres- 
nve a view of the rock of Quebec, and p&rticularW of its casiet' 
&le<f appearance, as this fixym the summit of Point Levi. This will 
be reamtv intelU^ble. The distance is about one mile. On the ex^ 
treinelen is a|Aimjpee of the heights and plains of Abraham— on 
the extreme ri^t the hills about Beauport and Hontmorenci. Im- 
mediately befiwe us is the rock of Quebec; and the extent of the 
part that is seen is about one mile ; nearly the whole of it is 
utevaUy a nabsd rocl^ piedpice of a v^ ditfk hue, almost black, 
and composed of enoriMMs strata of slate and lime-etonc^ very 
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rude» both on account of their natural contonaoMi and the 
effects of bksting and of odier fimns of violence upon them. On 
ihesummitof the rock on the left, where it b three hundred and 
forty-dfe feet *hi^h» is the citadel, standing on Cape Diamond; 
some way to the right of this, where the rock decUncs considefably 
in height, appears the castle of St. Louis. Still further to the right, 
and scarcely distii^ui&hable among the buildingSi is tbePrescot^ 
gute, at the top of BiountainHttteeu which comes obliquely up fifom 
the lower town, and affi>rd8 the only oommuoication on this side of 
the rock. Beyond the gate^ on the left, is seen the English qu8« 
copal catbednU, and to the ri^ the Roman Catholic catheoial, 
the parliament-house, the seminary, &c, an4 in froiit of these 
last 18 the wall of the city, with embrasures and cannoo, form- 
ing the grand battery, which occupies a lower ler el, ,or natural 
plattbrin of the rock, which is here about tworhundred and thirty 
leet high. 

At the foot of the rock is the lower town, and if we add to. it 
that part exhibited from Montmorenci, we hare then Terr nearly 
the whole of the lower town. Nearly on the extreme Im of the 
rock at the foot of Cape Diamond, in the lower town, is the place 
where General Montgomery was dain on the rooming of Decern* 
her 31, 1775 ; and on the rij^ at the foot of t&e rock, or 
grand battery, is the street where Greneral Araokl*s party w^# 
defeated and captured on the same occasion. 

The Tillages through which we passed "wesre not so wdl built 
as Beauport; alarger proportion or the houses were constructed 
of log^ and the pec^e appeanHl not in so good circumstances, 
but still ther were comfortable. 

The road to Alontmorenci was rough ; that over which wa 
were now passing was smooth, and^ compoMd widi any other 
roads that we had seen in Canada, it was very fine. We passed 
through a large settlement, sustmned principally by the great 
lumber establishment of Mr. Caldwell, and soon arriTed at the 
mouth of the Chaudiere river, orer which we were ftnied. 

During the whole ride firom Point Levi, we had been gratified 
by a succession of fine views: the river^-^the opposite shores^ 
piwipitous in almost every direction-— the heighta of Abralumi 
~Gq)e Diamond and the upper and lower towns— 'tb^e slopes d 
Beauport and the hnghts or MoiilaKmnd-*thaIsle of Oneans, 
and the bosom of the river^-aome of these fbatnrss were eon* 
Mmtly, either in pcospea or retrospect; and vre saw many 
scenes which vfonla have been vrdl worthy of the petfbiL 
^eee«##«* 

After crossingthe CSiaudiere, our road became more roogh. 
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and was cridehtly much lew frequeaCed* In mounlii^ the bank 
firom the Cbaudiere, it was tio steep, that it was with difficulty 
the bo»e dragged up the eniiHy calash. 

Somewhat less than two miles from the fidls we turned into 
the fields, and at a fiurm-houae obtained a French Canadian to 
act as otir guide through scenes which, we were assured, would 
to strangers soon become quite a labyrinths It was not long 
before we were obliged to l4ive our calash and proceed on foot, 
when, crossing a small river, we entered a forest, where an ob- 
scure cart-patb soon dwindled into a (bot«path, which we pur* 
sued over a rugged and unpleasant variety of surface. 

The afternoon was very hot, and we were much fiitigued, but 
our journey was rendered less irksome by the society of Mr. 
H — — d, an interesting young Hibernian, who had accompanied 
us fi'om Quebec. 

Owing to our detention at the ferry, it was nearly sun-down 
when we arrived at tlie falls, and we were too mucit hurried to 
enjoy the Chaudiere quite at our leisure, as we yesterday did the 
llontmorenci. 

The Chaudiere is a river of considerable magnitude^ but, 
owing to its numerous rapids, fidls, and various obstructions, it 
is scarcely navigable, even for canoes. It rises from the Lake 
Megantic, near tlie American territory; its j^encrul widtli is 
from four hundred to six hundred yards, and its course is more 
than one hundied miles long. The banks are in general high, 
rocky, and steep, ^^ the bed rugged, and much contracted by 
rocks jutting from the sides, tluit occasion violent rapids.''* 

Among the falls in this river, those which we had come to visit 
are the most considerable. 

SUient points of rock narrow the river so much, that its 
breadth does not exceed four hundred feet, and the descent is 
esdmated at one hundred and thirty.* Euonnous masses of 
rock lie on the shore contiguous to the falb, and by simQar 
masses the cataract is divided into three parts, which re-unite 
before they plunge into the abyss at die bottom. 

Ledges oi clay slate, alternating with grey wacke slate and 
rod slate, liere form the natural danu over which the water is 
precipitatai. I saw no granite, as Lieutenant Hall mentions 
m hb travels; and as the region is a transition one, I doubt whe- 
ther he has not fallen into a mistake on this point. 

We emoged fi^om the deep gloom of the forest exacdy at the 
place where the cataract becomes visible, although the sound 
produced by it (at a distance scarcdy audible,) had been for 
some time rapidly increasing on the ear. 

* BoiMtfielle. 
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This catamci b jgrend, and wild, nod tuibuleDt, roaring and 
dosUing, and fbaminff over iu irregular barrier — current encoun* 
terin^ current, and all plungii^ into a restleM whirlpool, boiling 
with incessant agtution; thence, undoubtedly, its French name 
of the Pot, or baiting Cauldron. 

Colonel Bouchette has given the following accurate sketch df 
these Talb :— ^ The continual action of the water has worn the 
rock into deep excavations, that give a globular tiffure to the 
revolving boclies dT white foam as thcj descend, ana greatly in* 
crease the bc»iutiful eSect of the fall ; the spray thrown up be« 
ing quickly spread by tlie wind, produces in the sun-shme a 
most ^lendia variety of prbmotic colours. The dark-hued 
foliage of the woods, that on each side press close upon the 
margin of the river, forms a striking contrast with the snow-like 
efiu^encc of the falling torrent; the hurried motion of the flood, 
agitated among the rocks and hollows as it forces its way towards 
the St. Jjuwreace* and the incessant sound, occasioned by the 
cataract itself, form a combination that strikes forcibly upon the 
senses, and amply gratifies the curiosity of the admirii\g spectator. 

The falls of the Cliaudierc are by many considei^ us superior 
to those of the M ontmorcnci ; but althoiigli vastly grander, on 
account of their vridth and tl>e great ciuantity of water, they 
did not strike us as having such peculiar beauiksj and us diflcr- 
ing so much from common cataracts; tlmt of Montmorenci is 
probably without a paralU^l ui North America. 

• »•«•«««« 

The Chaudicrc is interesting, from its connexion with a pro- 
jected road* to tlie United States. The Canadian settlements 
on the river du I^oup are seventy milcn from the neai'cst Ame- 
rican settlements on the Kenncl)ec, and only twenty from the 
American line. A mcMmtainous ridge intervenes — it is i^uite 
mild, but is inlci-sccted by ttumerons rivers and streams, and 
would, without doubt, afford practical passes lor roads. A mu- 
tual good understanding between the contiguous countrieS| 
would soon eiU'ct the object; indeed, Massachusetts, before 
the late war, apjxiinted connuissionei's for the pur)>pse of mak- 
ing a road to tlie height of land : This will probably be eflected 
at a futuiv, and iu>t veiy distant {leriod, and will bring Quebec 
within a distance of no more than two hundred miles by land, 
from llallowel, on the Keniu^bec; and thence to the oceain, the 
communication is uninterrupted. By this road, it will be only 
thi'ee hundred and seventy miles to Boston. Fi*om Quebec, 
there is already an excellent road for fifty miks up tlie Chau- 



* It wan by this mute tbat Uencral Amolil's fmrty, in 1776^ penetrated 
to QQcbcv. 
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diert^ and a uAerable one to the settiements on tlic riTcr ilu 
Loup^* 

It was eight o^clock, and quite dark, before, on our rctunu 
we reached the ferry at Point Levi ; the Meam^boat had stopi'ica 
for the night, and^no persuasions or temptations of ours could 
induce the boatmen to put out again. Fortunately for us, a 
iMurty arriTed soon after, who apjieai-ed to be nei'sons of influence 
odonging to Quebec, and they induced tlie Doatmeu to go ; we 
iell into the train, and thus they did us good probably without 
intending it* 

Our late arrival gave us the pleasure of envying a night-view 
of Quebec^ from a position where, otherwise, we should not 
have seen lU Tlie few lights that were visible, in tlie upjier 
towiu served merely to mark its outline. Tlie lower town knik- 
ed like the illuminated foot of a gloomy mountain. It was so 
dsA^ when we landed, that tlie dirt of the lower town could 
not he seen, and we wound our way up through the steep and 
intricate passages, rendered faintly visible, by a lew lamps, which 
shed just light enough to exhibit the antique fashion of the 
houses, and to render us sensible of the gloom of its narrow 
crowded streets. Mr. W— — rode, but I walked with Mr. 
H ■■■ d, and just as we passed through the perfectly d&rk 
arch of tlie Prescot gate, and issuing into the city, a fi(\sh, like 
lightning, illuminated the upper town, and was instantly fol- 
lowed by the thunder of the evening gun. It needed but little 
help from imagination to make us believe that we were entering 
a fortress of the dark ages ; and the gmnd fl(mri»h of martial 
music, which immediately burst upon our cars, with t]\e full 
swell and deep intonadon of bugle-horns, clarionets, and trum- 
pets and other wind-instruments, was well adapted to increase 
the illusion. Tlie imperfect light served to inagaHy tlie size of 
the place d^armes, or military parade, in which we were arrived, 
and we hastened to the opposite side of it, contiguous t(» tlie 
barracks, (formerly the College of the Jesuits.) iloie we fouiul 
the band, consisting of alK>ut twenty Gennans, who conti- 
nued to play for some time, and seemed as much grutiKed with 
their own music as if it had possessed for them the cimnn of 
novelty. 

PLAINS OP ABRAHAM. 

I HAVK several times had occasion to mention that tlie wea- 
ther has been very fine since we have been in Canada. It has 
been particuloriy so since our arrival at Quebec, and the thrr- 
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tnoroeicr bos been at tuminer heatt or eTca aboTe^ so ihai our 
excuruons up and down the streets of tliis mountainous city, and 
over its enTiron^ bas been sometuues Tcry liitiguiiig. 

On one of the fine mornings we drove out tlirough the magni* 
ficent gate of St. Loui^ to the celebrated plains of AbiabiD) 
for no one would leave Quebec, without visitinff the ground on 
which was fouglit the battle that decided the late o?* CaiuKb^ 
and ultimately terminated the emfnrc of the French in North 
America. 

There are probably few scenes of warfiiro which are more 
iulelli^ble than those in this vicinity. It is very obvious, (after 
becomuig acquainted with the peculiarities of ihe place,) that any 
army that is to act againat Qumec. roust encounter very uncooH 
mon difliculties. We have already had occasion to advert to 
some of theuiy while speaking of the scenes that occurred at 
Montmorenci. 

The unsuccessful termination of that aflliir, evinced that no* 
thing was to be hoped from any additioiiul efforts in that quarter. 
The season was already &r advanced — the exi>ected co-operatioD 
from General Amherst, by the way of lake Cbaniplain, and 
from General Jolmson, through hike Ontario, Imd not been rea« 
lized, and it became absolutely necessary to attempt something 
decitavct as tlie season would soon compel the English to aban- 
dcm tlie campaign. The camp at Moutmorenci was tlierefbre 
broken up, and on the sixth of September the troops were em- 
barked and transported up tlie river ; tliey were landed, fi>r a 
season, at Point Levi, and refirealied on the southern shore; but, 
after some days, again went on*board, and were conveyed three 
leagues above tlic city. General Montcalm dispatched a corps 
of observation after them, consisting of one thousand five hun- 
dred men, under General Bougainville, but still maiutained his 
station with the main army, at Beaupcrt. 

On tlie twelfVh of September, one hour after midnight. Gene- 
ral AVolfe. with his army, leaving the ships^ embarked in boats, 
and Silently diopped down vrith the current, intending to lanu 
a leaeue aoove Cfape Diamond, and thus to gain the heights of 
Abraham. But, owing to the rapidity of the current, tlM^ Mi 
below their intended place, and disembarked at what is now 
called Wolfe's Cove, a mile, or a mile and a half, above the citv. 
The operation was a most critical one — they had to navigate m 
silence, down a ra|^id stream— to hit upon tlie right pbce Ant 
a landing, wbich, in the dark, might oe easily mtsta&en— die 
shore was shelving, and the bank to be ascended was steep and 
lofty, and scarcely practicable, even without opposition. Doubts 
less, it was tliis couibination of circumstances which lulled the 
vigilance of the wary and discerning Montcalm : he thought 
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sack an eaMpriie dbiohitdy impracticable, and therefore liad 
aiatioiied only lenlineb and {Mcket guards along tliis precipi- 
lous shore. 

Indeed, the attempt was in the greatest dai^ger of being de- 
feated, by an occurrence which is very interesting, as marking, 
much more emphatically than drjr official accounts can do, the 
Tery great delicacy of the transactioru 

One of the French aentinds, posted along Che shore, challenged 
the English boats in the custoniarv military language of ilic 
French, «* Qui vilf* ** who goes ihere?" to which a captain 
of Fraier's remment, who had served in Holland, and was 
fiuniliar irith tne French language and customs, promptly re- 
idied, ^ La France.*^ The next question was much more em- 
oarniMing, lor the sentinel demandiAi ^^ ji quel regiment f*^ ^' to 
what regiment?*' The captain, who happened to know tite 
name of one of the r^;iiiicnts which was up the river with Bou- 
minttU^ prompdy rejoined, ^ De la Rein^^ " the Queen's." 
The scddier immeaiately repUed, ^ Passe^^^ for he concluded at 
once, that this was a French convoy of provisions, which, as 
the English had learned from some deserters, was ex{7ected to 
pass down the river to Quebec. The other sentinels were de- 
ceived in a dmiiar manner ; but one, less credulous than the 
rest, running down to the water's edge, called out ^^ Pourquoi 
ett ce que vaus ne parlez plus haut .*" ^ Why don't you speak 
louder?" The same captain, with peifect self-couinmnd, re- 
plied, «* Tai ioiy nous serons entendues /" *^ Hush, we shall be 
overheard and discovered."* The sentry, satisKeil with this 
caution, retired* The British boats were on the point of being 
fired into by the captain of one of their own transpprt-ahips, 
who, ignorant of what was going on, tppk them for French ; 
but Cr^iieral Wolfe perceiving a commotion on4Kmrd, rowed 
along-side in person, and prevented the firing, which would 
have alarmed tne town, and frustrated the enteqirize. General 
Wolfe, although greatly reduced by a fever, to which a dysen- 
tery wa4 supicradded, was nevertheless tlic first man to leap 
ashore. The rugged precipices, full of projections of lock^ and 
trees, and dimbs growing every where among the cliffi, into which 
the bank was broken, presented a most fiirbidding appearance ; 
aiki General Wolfe, familiarly speaking to an otticer who 
stood by, aaid, ^ I dim't believe tnere b any possibility of get- 
ting up, but you must do your endeavour." There was only a 
narrow path leading obliquely up the hill ; this had been rendered 
by the enemy impassable, in consequence of being broken up by 
cross ditches^ and there was besides an entrenchment at tlie to|i, 

* Soiollel, vol V. |i. 60. 
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defended by « cf^p^^'^ guaixL^ This gaaid was cnily dia- 
pcned, ttod the tfoope dien pulled UieoiaeWce up by iduiij|hold 
oftbe boughs and stunipe ol die trees and of the pn^ectiona of 
therodu. 

This precipice (which may be in diflkmot places fiom one 
hundred and hfiY to two huniued fi^ high») is scdl fciy r^^ 
rugged^ but probably much less so than in 1759; it can now be 
sunnounted, without veiy great dUfficvlty, by men who are un* 
molesiod. 

Wolfe staked all upon a Tenr haxardous adTentnre : had he 
been dbco?ered prematurely, tnrough a spy^ a deserter^ or an 
almmed sentrv, his army would have been inevitably lost ; but 
having gained the heights^ he formed his troops and met the 
enemy in good order. 

The plains of Abraham lie south and west of Qudbec, and 
commence the moment you leave the walls (tf the city. They 
are a very devatcd tract of ground ; this must of comne be the 
fiu:t« as they are on the summit of the heights which terminate 
at the river ; they are nearly level— tree from trees and all other 
obstacles, and I presume were nearly sot at the time of the battle. 
Our military friend, Captain — — , with true profisssional feel- 
ing» renmrked that it was *' a fine place for a oalile.** I wont 
to the br'mk of tlie precipice, where my guide assured roe that 
WoUe and tbs army came up; a foot-path, much trodden, leads 
through low bushes to the spot. I presume that five hundred 
men posted on this edge would hafe repelled the vrhole army. 

It was^ about an hour before the dawn that the army began to 
ascend the precipice, and by day-light they were formed and in 
perfect pre|iaration to meet the enemy* 

The Marquis clc Montcalm was no sooner informed that the 
Englbh troops were in possession of the heights of Abraham, 
than he pre|)ared to firiit them, and for this purpose marched 
his army across the (Carles, from his entrenchments at Bean- 
port, and between nine and ten o'clock the two armies met fiice 
to Cm. Montcalm's numbers were nearly the same as those of 
the Bi^glish army, but nearly half of liis troops were Indians and 
Canadians, white the whole of Wdfe^s were disciplined corps of 
the best description. The French general oodld not now, as at 
Montmorenci, avail himself of the cover of entrenchments, be- 
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hind which tuid)eci)>Iiiied troops, especially if skilled in marks- 
manshtpy have often repelled tne assaults of yetemns. 

Montcalm made, however, the best possible disposition of his 
troops-H4>portioning his regnhurs in such distinct bodies along 
the line, as to support the inn^ulars in the most eflbctual man* 
ner. In front, among the com-lields and bushes, he placed one 
thousand fite hundred of his best marksmen, principally Indians 
and Canadians, whose destructive tire was patiendy borne by the 
British line,^ but thejf reserved their own till the eneniv. wiiose 
main body they perceived rapidly advancing, was witnm forty 
yards, when it was poui-ed in upon die French, and continued 
with such deadly ettect, that it could not be withstood. The 
French fought bravely, but they were broken, and notwitlistuod- 
ing one or two efibrts to make a stand and renew tlie attack, 
they were so successfully pushed by the British bayonet, jaiul 
hewn down by the highland broadsword, that their discomfiture 
was complete. The battle was particularly severe on the French 
left, and the English right. This gproun'd is very near the Su 
Lawrence, and but a little distance in front of the citadel, and 
all the events that passed there must have been distinctly 
seen by those on the walls of Quebec. It must have been a 
most interesting spectacle, and we can easily eiUer into the feel* 
ings of the American French, who viewed their country and 
their city, and their fire-^ides and homes, as invcdved m the 
issue of this battle. With what emotions then must tliey liave 
seen their defenders, not only (ailing in the ranks, but driven by 
the ftirious onset of the enemy to the vralls of the city, where 
they were slaughtered by the bayonet and broadsword, on the 
very glacis and in the ditches immediately under their eyes. 
About one thousand of the French were killed and wounded, 
and more than half that number of the English, and it is thought 
that tlie French wrmy would have been totally destroyed if tlie 
city had not opened its gates to receive a part, and if another 
part had not taken refuge in the works over the St. Charles. 

Montcahn was on tlie French left, and Wolfe on the En^ish 
riglit, and here thev both fell in the critical moment that decided 
the victory. Wol», early in the action, received a bullet in his 
wrist, but he bound it around with his handkerchief and con- 
tinued to encourage his troops ; soon after, another ball pene- 
trated hb groin ; but this wound^ although much more severe, 
he concealed, and persevered tilla third bullet piaroed his breast. 
It WM not till that moment that he submitted to be carried into 
tberear of tbeline: he was no loi^^ able to stand, and leaned 
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kb hoid opcrn Uw diould^ of « lieotfliiani who Ml down ib^ 
paipote— wImii. being arooted by the disuuit sound of <^ ibej 
ily— they fly,** he ee(^ aikedL ^ who fly?** and bring told it 
WM tbe French, he lepbed, ^ then I die happy.** He asked to 
be tmiained on his fiset tlUt he might once more b^oM the 
lieldy but his eyes were akeady swinunin^ in death, hn Tision 
wsBgone,andbeesqMredon dieifpoL This death has fiimaJhed 
a grsnd and pathetic subject for the painter, the poet, and 
the. historian, and undoubtedly (considered as a necimen of 
flicre mUUarjf ^iarj^) it is one of die most sublime that the an- 
nab of war aiE)rd« From mv earUifst childhood I had ardently 
wished to see the pbins of Abrsham, and to stand on the place 
where Wolfe expired. To-duy I enjoyed that penmTe satis&ic* 
tion, and easily pawed in imagination fiom the ouiet and secu* 
ritv in which we saw these beautiful plains, to uie tremendous 
collisioQ of ten thousand men in arms. 

A round stone of red mnit^ fimr or fire ieet by two or three 
in diameter— not a fixed rock, out a loose stone, marks the spot 
where Wolfe expired in the moment of YictcMrT • This stone was 
pkced here thirty years after the battle; and is one of the feur 
stones arranged to a meridian line by the surfeyor-genend of 
Canada, in f79(]^ for the purpose of adjusting the instruments 
used in the pubhc sonreys of land. This stone has been so mudi 
rounded, by hafinff portions d et ach e d by Tisiton, that it was 
with the utmost ditnculty I could knock off a small piece as rdic. 
Fortunately the entire stone is too larffe to be carried away^ and 
it cannot be broken to pieces except by gun-powder. 

A fine monument to Lord Nelson graces tne markiet-plaoe in 
Montreal — but there is no monument to Wolfe, e?en on the wpofi 
where he fell. When I expressed to an English officer my sur* 
prise at this oouasion, he reminded me (what indeed might halre 
been Tery obrious upon a little reflection,) that the feelings of a 
French population were not to be forgotten, and that such a 
monumoit might be offensive to tliem.f 

The victorious hero has engrossed the plaudits of the world, 
but Montcalm dcserred as much commendation as Wolfe. Elxr 
cept the masBacre at Fort William Henry, (which, however, it 
is said he exerted himself^ although unsuco^rfttUy, to prevent,) 
I know of no other imputation on bis memory ; and in talent, 
military ricill, and personal courage, and devotion to his long 

^ Boodiellv. 
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and cottninT) U# was in no way inferior to bb rival. Hetarvited 
long ett<»i^ to write a letter, with his owii lumd, to the Knglish 
genera), recomniendinfl the French prisonera to his humanity, 
and when informed that his wound was mortal, he exprcHsecl 
great satisfoction that he should not TiTe to see the &U of Que- 
MCy which capitulated five days after. Montcalm's second iu 
oommandt (ir^eral Senezercus, also died of liis wounds. 

Had Montcalm succeeded in preserving Canada fixnn con«* 
quest, and, had Quebec been successfully defended by his valour, 
his fame would have been extolled as much as that of Wolfe 
now is. 

This victory was in its consequences of immense imporiaiicc. 
It eventually terminated a long course of bloody wars ; it gave 
permanent peace and securitv to the English colonies, rescued 
tlwir vast frontier from all tlie horrors of (lavage wartare, and 
even contributed largdy to the general pacification of* Europe. 
It is one of the great epochs of American history. The French 
dominion in America, utteriy incompatible with tlic repose or 
safety of the English settlements, and^ after enduring one hun- 
dred and fifty yeara, was soon to be finally termiiuueo. Thus a 
pit)vidence» probably at the time unseen and unobserved bv any 
of the parties, was preparing the way for American indmendence* 
No American can, tbereforct contemplate vrith indifference the 
spot where Wolfe fell, and so much gallant blood was spilt. 

The French had still a powerful army, and some naval 
force above the city, and« m the ensuing sprii^. Monsieur 
Levi approached it fix>m Montreal,' for tlie purpose of reco- 
vering it from the English* General Murray, who cotn* 
manded in Quebec, marched out to meet him, and, on the 
S8th of April, 4760, a bloody battle occurred three miles above 
the city, at Sillery; the English army, very nuich inferior in 
numbers to the French, was severel]|f defeatetl, with the loss of 
one thousand men; and the French, it is said, suflered still more. 
The English retreated into Quebec, to which tlie French now 
laid siege, and verf possibly would hare reduced it but for the 
arrival of an E«nglish squadron with reinforcements, when they 
abandoned the siege and retired up the river. 

How laige a portion of the historv of modem Europe is occu- 
{Med by the wars of England and France ! What rivers of each 
other's blood, as well as of tlie blood of other nations, have not 
tbc»e rival empires shed ! Heroic, enlightened, refined, learned, 
enterprising^ Doth claiming the name of christian : had their 
efitets been equally directed to nromote the vrelfere of their own 
respective dominions of each other, and of the world, by culti- 
vating the arts of peace and the virtues of civil life, what good 
might they not have done ! But, like ferocious bw'ts of prey, 
ihey have hunted each othei: out of every niche and comer of 
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ibe globe; «very colon j, every little cluster of traden, or of 
agriculiuraluittf-^cvery wandering bark^ if belonging to UmI rival 
power, lias been ex|>o8cd lo theae cmel anaolts. 

In which quarter ofiho world, on what ocean or sea, in what 
country, on what ialand, or on what coast, of remotest India 
of America, have they not opened each others veins till the earth 
cries out upon them tor blood unri^teousiy shed ! 

FoaTiviCATioNs OF oucafic. 

Til B strongest town in America, and one of the strongest in 
the world, detuands a brief notice in thb reqsect, although it will 
be i>ucU v» one unskilled in military affiurs con give. 

It is quite obvious, from what lias been said, that Quebec is 
posscdaed of great natural advantages. The lofty perpendicular 
inecipices of naked rock, which, on the south and east, separate 
a great part of the lower town fixMn the upper, constitute in 
theaiselves, on those sides, an insurmoimtable banter; the river 
Charles, with its shallow waters and low flats of sand and mud, 
drained almost dry by the retiring of the tide, forms an insuper* 
able impediment to the erection of commanding works, or to 
the location of diips on the east and the north, not to mention 
that all this ground b perfectly commanded by the guns ^^om 
the upper town. The onlv vulnerable point is on the west and 
south irom the plains of Abraham^ Cape Diamond, the highest 
point of the town, it is true, is rathar more elevated than any 
part of the pbuns,* but the hiffhest ground on the plaiiis en 
Atwaliaiii, (the place which u cidled Feiguson'a house,) ^ com- 
mands most of the works on this side of the town ; besides, 
there is no barrier of rock, r.o river, ravine, marsh, or other 
natural obstacl^ to binder an approach upon this side ; this is 
the vulnerable side of Quebec, and here, therefore, it is fiNrtified 
with the most anxious care. 

^ The distance across the peninsula, from one river to the 
other, in front of the line of fortification, is one thousand ei|^t 
hundred and thirty-seven yiurds,'*f or very neaiiy one mile— 4lie 
circuit within the walls is two miles and three-qnartefB-4mine- 
diately without, it is probablv three miles, and the avenum dia> 
meter is cHie thousand five hundred yards, or very iiea^ six- 
sevenths of a mile. 

A complete vrall of massy stone^ hewn, and laid up vrith ele- 
gance, as wcU as strength, eompleidy encircles the town, and is 
tumisbed with strong massy arches and gatei^ and vrith deep 
dttdies. It reminded me, mudi more than any thing that I 
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have seen^ eiiher in England or in niy own country^ of the 
f«rpi|g placeii of ihm Netherkuidfl, particularly of Breda, and of 
Bcimn-op-2iOom. 

Tm walla of Quebec Tary much, in diflSnTeni parts, in height 
and thickness. Everr where, howeter, they are nigh enough to 
fmder escalade viery diflicult, and a breach abnost hopdess. In 
the strongest parts, next to the plains of Abrabanvdiey appeared 
to me forty or fifty feet thick, and equally high, men tlie lofty 
precipices of naked rock are surmounted with a stone-wall and 
with cannon, and the highest points are crowned with towers, 
and distinct batteries. In general, the curtains of the wall are 
looped for musketry, and projecting bastions present their artil« 
lery towards the assailants, in every direction, and, of course, so 
as to rake the ditches. A military man at Quebec remarked to 
me, that, in storming a place, they prefinrred attacking the bat- 
tery or bastion, rather tnan the curtain, because tie cross-fire 
^uts doiwn so many in the ditches. 

When we Tisited the plains of Abraham, we drove out and in 
by the gate Su Louis, whei'e the wall appeared to be fifty foet 
toidk, and neariy as hiffh ; thb was the judgment we formed, 
without inquiry'*-! need not say, without measurement.* A 
deep ditch aucceeds, and then there is an exterior, but lower wall, 
aM another ditch, both of which must be scaled, before the 
main-waU can be approached. A storming party would be 
dreadfully exposed, while mounting this exterior walL The 
iaveoue to the gate is bounded on both sides by a high wall, and 
makes several turns in zig-zag. At every turn, cannon point 
directly at the approaches; and generally down every ditcl^ and 
in every possible direction, where the walls can be approached, 
great guns are ready to cut down the assailants. 

I have several times remarked, that the promontory of rock, 
wliich constitutes the loftiest point of the upper town, is called 
CSue Diamoi^ and that, upon this^ is erected the fitmous citadel 
of Quebec This is not, as one might suppose, a buildti^, or 
castle, covered with a roof; it is open to the heavens, and diffisTs 
firom the rest of the works, only in being more elevated, stronger, 
and therefore more commanding. 

The highest part of the citadel is Brock*s battery, which b a 
mound, artificially raised , higher than every thing dee, and 
OKmnted with cannon, pointing towards the plains of Abraham. 
It. was named after General Brock, who foU at Queenstown, and 
VMS elected tinring the late war. about the time tbu Montreal 
vraa tlireaCened by Oenerab Wilkinson and Hampton. Thb 
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commands every pan of die workfi on tliat nide, and is intended, 
I presume, besides the general objects of defence, to opemte in 
tile laai resort, on an enemy who may scale all the other walk. 
The citadel isfiirbidden ground, and, by rule, no person, not be- 
longing to the military, or the supreme <^oYemnieat, is admitted 
inio it. By special &Tpur, however, we enjoyed this gratifica- 
tion; the sentry, atfirst, refused to let us pass, although under 
patronage •which commanded his respect, but at length, with 
much reluctance, he yielded. 

This course of conduct is usual in such places, and may be 
judicious here, as preventing numerous and troublesome vints; 
but it appears very umiecessary in n military point of view, fiyr 
the more the strength of the citadel is made known, the less 
disposed, I am persuaded, will any eiiemjr be to attack it. Com- 
moclpre Bainbndge, during his recent visit here, I understand, 
was freely shewn Uie citadel and every part of the fortifications; 
and I heard a British officer say, that, m his view, it vras quite 
ridiculous to pursue any other course, and to pretend to any se- 
crecy about the thtnj^. StiH, however, I suppose the officers 
have orders from their superiors not to introduce persons here, 
for the day after we had oeen in tlie citadel, I was with two Bri- 
tish military men of cunstderable personal and oflicial influence, 
and, while they were sliewing me some apartments contiguous 
to the citadel, I hinted a wish to see it, if it could be permuted, 
but was answered politely^ although decidedly^ that it coulu 
not. I did not tell them that I had already seen it. 

Every other part of the fbrtificauons may be fireely Tisited by 
every body, but, on the side next to the bt. Charies river, the 
sentry refused to permit roe to approach the embrasure; I wished 
to see how high the wall was at that place. 

From the citadel, the view of the river, of the town, and of 
the surrounding country is, of courne, extremely grand and 
beautiful, but, in this instance, the rapid advance of evening 
rendered the distant objects indistinct. We were^ hovrever, 
very forcibly struck with the formidable preparations^ which 
seem on all sides to render an aUack upon the place a nopeless 
enterprise. Within the walls are numerous magasinea, fiimishcd 
with every implement and preparaUon, and more or less proof 
against the various missiles of war. riles of cannoii-bans are 
every, where to be seen, and, I presume, there aresokne hundreds 
of heavy cannon mounted on the walla, and in the various de- 
ienoes. About forty acres of ground, within Cvge Diamond, are 
res e tt e d for militarv vroiks.* 

Beyond the waUs, on the plains of Abraham, are the four 
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Martella towers already mentioned ; they arc solidly constructed 
f/^* stone, and appear to be forty feet high, and, at the base, have 
probably a diameter not much inferior ; as they have cannon on 
their tops, they, of course, sweep the whole plain, and efiectually 
command it; the particular object of their construction was to 
prevent an enemy firom occupying the high ground on the plains 
of Abraham. 1 bese towers are very strong, on the side fiirthest 
from tlus town, and weaker on the side next to it, that they may 
be battered from it, should au enemy obtain possennouof thenu 

On the whole, as long as the river is in possession of tliotie 
who defend the town, and as long as the latter is sufficiently fur« 
uished with men, and oUier means necessary to render its fortifi- 
cations efficient, there appears little hope of taking it at all, and 
Certainly not witiiout such an expense oi blood as it is very painful 
io contemplate. 

4n officer of the garrison informed us, tliat it took him one 
hour and a half merely to visit all the sentinels on duty, upon 
the various stations on the walls ; this appears to evince, that 
the walls cannot be much less than three miles in circuit ; and 
the same military man gave it as his opinion, that it would require 
at least ten thousand men for a competent garrison. 

Tb^ cold is so intense in the winter nights, particularly on 
Cape Diamond, that the sentinels cannot stand it more than one 
hour, and are relieved at the expiration of that time. 

It is in vain to attcmipt to conceal, that the Canadians, and 
the government, in their various defences, (and it is said that still 
more expensive works are in contemplation, have reference to 
danger from only one source. 

It is to be hoped that the attempt to take Quebec by force 
will never affain be made, for, if it has already cost so much 
blood, with defences comparatively weak, what would it not cost 
now?* 

DEATH OF GEKBIIAL MONTOOMERY. 

EvEar American on risiting Quebec, of course, inquires for 
tlie pUce where Montgomery and hisi associates felL This ques- 
tion I proposed many times, without being able to obtain a sa* 
lisfactory answer, till, in my minerological visit to the lower 



* Going Into a liook-sjtoic in Qoebcc I obtervod In one of the Gaafttei of 
llie dly, a imiagratik, copied from a recent Amerkmn paper, to this eflbct. 
liMt, if it tiioaia be ever doetrmble to take Qael»ee, it oon^ at an> liiite« lie 
eemly done in two motitbft at IA< jmtU of tit bmfomu ^urelj iacb a lenMii 
ii iodoceot, Willi respoet to a |)€0|ilo witli whua tie nie imiw in Mnity « and, 
lo any ona who htt ever leea Quebec, It appetn toperlativclj Hdicakwm 
aod oojy e ap iie e i «« Io cooteaipt ; aa rffort to take IJU aieen dlit jMtaitf ^ 
Of AffpiM^ woold be alawM cqaaliy nUNMud. 
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tomtky ia which I knew that the event occurred, I repeated my 
uM|iuries, till lasceitatned the street, which, as described by hta* 
tonans, passes at the fixit of Cape DiMnond. 

Many persons in Quebec know little or nothing of the event, 
and manv more feel no inlerest in the topic I inquired in vain, 
at several houses aiMl diops, within a few hundred jards of the 
pboe, UU at Ust I was so happy as to find an individual who 
appeared to be perfectly acquainted with the whole transaction, 
and firom the precision and dttunctnessof his story, and the clear 
vievrs he had of the ground, and of the event, I iMve no doubt 
that bis iiitbrmation, as to the place, vras correct. He vras con- 
fident that be shewed me the exact ^lot where the barrier stood 
from which the fetal shct vras tired, and the precise piece where 
Montgomery and his companions vrere cut down. The place is 
immediately under Cape utamond, and wos, at that time, as it 
is now, a vcrj narrow pass, between the foot of the impmdinff 
precipice and the shore ; vessels then vrere moored to rings fixed 
m tlie rock, some of whicli rings still remain, although wharfi 
have been since constructed at the water^s edge ; now there is a 
road just wide enough for a cart ; it has been cut out of the 
solid rock. The American camp was on the plains of Abraham. 
Four points of attack were agreed on— two feint $ ^igainst the 
walls of the upper town, one at St. John*s gate> and the other 
near the citadel, while two real avsaults were to be directed 
against two other points, both in the lower tovm, but ntuated 
on opposite sides. 

General Arnold led a party firom the plains of Abraliam, 
aixmnd by the river Charics, and assaulted tlie lower town on 
that side. In the mean time. General Montgomery approached 
under Cape Diamond. 

The pass at die foot of Cape Dtamoud was probably then 
much narrower and more difficult than at present. The attempt 
vras made at five oVlock, on the niomii^ of Dec 31, 1775, ra 
the midstuf a Canadian winter, and of a violent snow-storm, and 
of darkness. The path narrow and difficult at b^t, was tlien so 
much obstructed by enormous masses of ice, piled on each other, 
as to render the way almost impassable.* Montgomm*s party 
were thereibre obliged to proceed in a narrow file, till they 
readied a ptckettcd olock-house, which forined the first barrier* 
The general assisted with his own hands in cuttinj^ dovm and 
removiiug the pickets, and the Canadian guard, stationed tat its 
defence^ having throvm avray their arms, fled, after a harmless 
random fire. The next barrier was much more formidable; it 
was a small battery, whose cannon were loaded vrith gn^ie^shot, 

• MsnSuilt. 
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and as General Montgomeiy, with Captains Clieeaeiuan and 
Blaqihenon, the latter of whom was his aid, and others of the 
bravest of his party, were pressing fbrwani towards this barrier, 
« dischaige of grape^hot killed the general and roost of tiiose 
near his person^ and terminated the aissault on that side of the 
town. It is said, that this second barrier had also been aban- 
d<med, but that one or two persoiifl returning to it, seized a slow 
match, and applied it to tlie gun, wlien the advancing party 
were not more than forty yard^ from it. This occun^'llce has 
been sometimes differently I'ciuted. Some American gentlemen, 
who were at Quebec about sixteen years since, raw a man who 
asserted that he was the person who touched oil' the cauiiou, uud 
what is very remarkable, lie was a New*EngUuiden He i*ciatcd« 
that the barrier was abandoned, and the party who had been sta- 
tioned at it were in full flight; but as it occurred to him that 
there was a loaded cannon, he turned, and disciuirged it at ran- 
dom, and then ran. This anecdote I had from one of the gen- 
tlemen who conversed with this man. 

That there was some such occurrence appears probable, and 
the following circumstances, iiaving a sinular bearing, were re- 
lated to me bv the person who shewed mo this fatal ground. 
The spot may be known at the present moment, by its being 
somewhat farther up the river tlian the naval depOt, where great 
numbers of hcavv caimon ore now lying. The oauery stood on 
the first gentle declivity, bevond thb pile of cannon, and the 
deaths hi^^pened on the level ground, about forty yards still fur* 
ther on. My informant stated, that the people in the block- 
house, as he called it, loaded their cannon over-night, and re- 
tired to rest. It so happened, (and it was perfectly accidental) 
that a captain of a vessel in the port lodged in the block-house 
that night. He was an intemperate man, ludf dchrious even when 
roost sober, and never minded any one, or was much Ustened to 
by others. Karlv on the &tal morning, before it was light, lie 

exclaimed, all of a sudden—^ they are coining, I s r thev are 

coming!** no one regarded liim, but he got the iron-rods, which 
they used to touch off the cannon, heated them, and lired the 
pieces* 

Immediately rockets were seen to flv into the air, which were 
signab to the party of Arnold, tliat all was lost. When light 
returned, General Montgomery, his aids, and many others, in 
the whole twenty-seven, (as he stated,) were found either dead 
or grievously wounded. 

Thus I have liad the melancholy satisfaction of seeing where 
both Wolfe and Montgomery fell. Had the latter succeeded, 
his enterprise would have been r^arded as more gallant than 
even that of Wolfe. Probably the situation of tlie defences was 
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Teiy diflemit ilien fixmi whal it is now ; at present, suck an attempt 
would be perfectly desvpemte, and couM deseite no name but 
raslinest^ 

The memoir of the transaction appeans in a great measure^ 
to have passied'by, at Quebec, and 1 can even conceive that in 
twenty years more it may be dilficult to have the place acca* 
rately designated. It would be easy now, with permission of the 
government, to have an inscription cut upon itie neighbouring 
precipice of rock, which is not six feet from die place, and I pre* 
sume, were the request properly preferred, no objection woula be 
made. 

^ All enmity to Montgomery expired with his lilb, and the 
respect to his private character prevailed over all otlier coii3ider« 
ations ; his dead body received every possible mark of distinction 
from the victors, and was interred m Quebec, with all the mili<» 
tary honours due to a brave soldier.'* — r-" The most powerftil 
speakers in the British Parliament displayed their eloquence in 
praising his virtues and lamenting his fate. A great orator and 
veteran fellow-soldier of his, in the late war, shed abundance of 
tears, whilst he ex|>atiated on their past friendship and j^rticipa- 
tion of service in tuat season of enterprise and glory. E^ven the 
minister extolled his virtues.'** 

During our visit to the citadel, the place of his interment vras 
pointed out to us. His bones (as is well known) were recently 
transferred to New* York, more than forty years after their origi** 
nal interment, and now lie buried, contiguous to the iponument 
erected by Congress, in front of St. Paul^ Church. 

CASTLE OF ST. LOlilS AND TUB I«ATK DUKB OP BlCHMOND. 

On the scite of tliis building, and on the contiguous groundf 
the French had a fortress, calied St. Louis ; it covered four acreSf 
and formed nearly a parallelogram. The present castle b a part 
of the curtain, connecting two of the bastions of the fort, or, at 
least, it is in the same place, for 1 am not certain that it has not 
been rebuilt, since the destruction of the ancient fortress. 

This castle had been suffered to go to decay, but, in 1808, 
seven thousand pounds were voted for its repair and embelUsh* 
ment, and an additional sum at a subsequent period. Sir James 
Cn^ first occupied it afler this resuscitation. 

Tne entire eslablishment forms a square, of wliich the present 
castle is the front, and the other parts are occupied by pubUo 
offices, ball-fDoms, &c. and there are stables, a guard«house^ and 
a riding^room, besides extensive gardens.t 

Witboat introduction vire went to the cattle of St. Louis^ and, 

* AnsHril Ropsiter, for 177(1. f BiMirli«tte. 
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as strangers, preferred our request to see the interior. Tbe sen- 
tinel and the senranis gate us a ready admission. We were 
civilly conducted through ito Tarious apartments. They are 
numerous, but senerally plain ; some are large and handsome, 
but they are inferior, in elegance, to the rooms in many privat)^ 
houses. The furniture, witn some exceptions, is &r from being 
splendid. ^ Some articles are rich, but many are hardly worthy 
of the distinguished place which they cKcupy. 

Among the curiosities of the place is a famous round table, 
or rather half of a round table, wirh a circular place cut in the 
middle. This, it seems, is occupied by the host, when he drinks 
wine with hts fnends, who are arranged around him. That 
there may be no impediment to conviyiality, not eren the usual 
trouble of circulating the bottle, tliei^ is an ingenious machine 
of brass, shoped a litUe like a sextant, which can, at pleasure, be 
attached to tbe table, or removed ; the centre embraces a pivot, 
on which it moves, and the periphery of the circle sustains the 
bottle ; the machine revolves in the plane of a horizontal circle, 
in other words, on the circular table ; this is efiected merely by 
toucliing a spring ; the contrivance is certainly as important as 
it is origmal. 

I am not certain, however, to whom the honour of the inven- 
tion belongs, for we were assured in the castle, that the furniture 
dosccmds, not as public, but as private property, and is paid for 
by each successive governor. This (if correctly stated) does 
not correspond with the usual munificence and dignity of the 
British government. 

The Duke of Richmond, the late Governor-general of the 
Canadas, is stated not to have been rich ; indeed, m Canada, the 
remark is made on all hands that he was poor. Still we were 
repeatedly assured that the diike^s plate, which was lately sent 
back to England, was insured at forty thousand pounds, a snug 
fortune in itself for a private man, if not for a nobleman. 

We were introduced into the duke^s private study and library ; 
the latter was not extensive, although tne books were good ; we 
saw also his bed-room and bed, an^ in short, all the apartments 
of the &mily. 

We asked for some personal relic of the duke, and they pre- 
sented to us a thermometrical register, kept by him, during the 
first seven months of the present year, and tne first half of A u- 
ffusu ending with the time, (I presume,) when be set forward on 
the journey during which he died. The register is said to be in 
his own hand*writing. As it is not oflen that we obtun a docu* 
ment respecting Canadian temperature, and as thb is interest- 
ing, on account of its origin, I will present an abstract of it in 
the (cinn 4if results. 
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Id Jmouarj, the ihennoiiietery at noon, on the 5th, 8th, Aod 
89th, was 4» bdow 0. 

I have thrown mway fiiactioiii of a degree. The thennoroet^n 
with which the obaerrations were made still hung in the room. 

It ii well known that the duke died of hydrophobia; and, it 
seems impossible to obtain in Canada, nay e^en m Quebec, and 
in the palace itself a correct account of the ctrcomstances that 
att en ded the calamity. As the subject, being of Tery recent oo* 
curronoe. has been much ^x>ken cv in our presence, and in all 
circles, 1 tmstit will not be mddicale, with reapeet to the friends 
of the deceased, or lo the people recendy under his gOTemment, 
if Iproceed to repeat some of the statements which we have heard. 

The person w no shewed us the castle, and who, as we were in- 
formed, belonged to the duke's household, gave us the following 
account. It seems tliat the duke had a Uttle dog, to which he 
was immoderately attached ; the dog's name was Blucher, and 
Blucber, we were told, was caressed with such fondness tluU he 
slept with his master, and was aflkctionaiely addressed by the 
app^lation of *^ my dear Blucher." 

This idolised animal was bitten in the neck by another di^ 
afterwards ascertained to be mad--the rencounter took place m 
the courtryard of the palace, and the duke, in whose presence it 
occtirred, fiill of compassioo for his poor diog, caught him up in 
his arms, and applied his own lips to the port Htten ; others, as 
wdl as tUs oAan, hafo informed us. that it was thus the dfuke 
imbibed the poison, some say throo|^ a cut in his lip^ made hw 
his laaor, or tluough an accidental cradL. The dnbe continuea 
to sleep with the mg^ whidi had not then, howsfer, eihibited 

^There are other persons, and among diem sonw highly re- 
specteUs men, attached to the army, who deny the abore, and 
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say ibat the ditke was bitten liy a rabid fox, on*board tli« M^ttt* 
boat ; the fox and dog, it m aaid, were quarrelling, and the duke 
imerfered to part tbeia. Others aiiaert, that the duke put hia 
hand into the cage where the ibx wa» confined ; and all who 
impute the erent to the fox, decUre tliat the hurt, which was on 
a hnMr, was so extremelv slight as not to be noticed at the time, 
nor wought of afterwards, tul the hydrophobia canie on. 

At the mansion-house in Monti-eal, where the duke always 
lodged, when in that dty^ we were assured by a respectable per- 
son in the house, that the duke certainly got his poison from his 
own doff ; that this story was told hiui by the servants of the 
duke, when they returned with the dead body; and, what is 
more, that he saw the letter which the duke \%Tote to his own 
daughter, the lady Mary, alter his symptoinH had manifested 
themselves, and wnen he was in immtHiauic c:.p^ctation ofdeath. 
In this letter, the duke reminded his daughter of the incident 
which was related to us at the palace. Whichever story is true, 
it would wpear that the duke came by his death in consequence 
of his attacnment to his dog, and, surely, never was a valuable 
life more unhappily sacrificed.* 

The duke was up the country, near the Ottawa river, when 
the fatal symptoms appeared, but he persevered in his expedi** 
tion — travelled thirty miles on foot, the day before he died — 
concealed his complaint, and opposed it as long as possible — 
wrote his final fiu^ewell to the hiav Mary, and the other children^ 
in a Ions letter, which contained particular directions as to the 
disposition of tiie family — and met death, we must say, at least 
like a soldier, for a soldier he had been the greater part of his life. 

His complaint manifested itseli^ in the tirst instance, by an 
uneaaineas at being upon the water, in tlie tour which he was 
taking into the interior, and they were obliged to land him. A 
glaas of wine, presented to him, produced his spasms, although it 
IS said thaL by covering his eyes with one hand, and holding 
the glass with the other, he succeeded in swallowing the wine ; 
but afterwards he could bear no liquids, and even the lather 
used in shaving distressed him. 

In the intervals of his spasms he was wonderftiUy cool and coU 
lected — gave every necessary order to his servants, and to the 
officers of his suite— opposed the sending for a physician from 
Montreal, because, he said, tlie distance firom it to Richmond, 
where lie died, being eighty miles, he should be a dead man 



^ I Idive sever htA it in my power to see the oflicial sceonatsof IIm dake's 
4eatl^ as pafalisbcd ia Kaflaiid. f an fold Ihry difier ia mtmi: mrasare 
l^aai the pmediaf^ tlatemefitit, bat f cannot ti;ll ia ulait particalant* All 1 
saa my •, tkat I ghe the rep«jrt4 as I ke«f d tbeai. 
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bcfbnB llie phynctan could anritC) and seemed io contew^lc tbe 
dreadful bte before him with the heroism^ at least, of a martyr. 
In htt tunift of ddirium, instead of barking and ravii^, as such 

Etienis are said usually to do, be employed himaelt in arranging 
I imagiiuury troops, forming a line of battle, (for he had been 
prMmt at many battles, and, last of all, at Waterloo* itself^) and 
gaTe particular commands to a captain in the naVr, who was not 
present, but whom he called by name^ lo^re— and tbe command 
was often and Tehemendy repeated. In a solifeouy, oTeiheard 
but a few minutes before liis death, he said, ^ Gharles Lenox, 
Duke of Richmond !~-die like a man I Shall it be said that 
Uichmond was afraid to meet death— no, never I*' 

I know not what were his grace^s views on topics more im« 
portant at such a crisis, tlian what our feUow-men will think 
of us ; but, tliere was a degree of grandeur, of the heroic kind, in 
finding a military nobleman, cool and forecasting, in contempla- 
tion 3^ one of the most awfiil of all deaths, and, even in his 
moments of deUriuni, like king Lear^ raving in a style of sublimity* 

We were informed that, even in death, he did not fofget 
Blucher, but ordered that he should be caged, and the . event 
awaited. The dot; was carried away witli tl^ family, when they 
sailed for Englano, aldiough he had previously began to snap 
and fly at people. 

The duke appears to be remembered with affection ; he was 
regarded as a very warm friend to Canada, and all here believe 
that he bad its interests much at heart, and was actively engaged 
in promoting them. His family, consisting principally of diaugh* 
ters, youmg and unmarried, with very slender resources, ana in 
a foreign bnd, received the appalling news at the castle of St« 
Louis, and soon the sad tidings were followed by the breathless 
body. 

One daughter is married to Sir Per^rine Maitland, Governor 
of Upper (Sinada, and tlic lady Mary, the eldest of the reinain« 
ing daughters, is spoken of (although without any intended dis« 
paraoement to the other children,) in the highest terms. We 
saw fire-screens, prettily inscribed with verws, and ornamented 
by her hand ; and the i)erson who attended us gave each of us 
a walking-stick, cut by the duke*s own hand, in his last excur« 
sion. There was a laige bundle of them done up by strings, 
and it seems it was the duke^s custom, when he saw a stick that 
pkmed him, to stop and cut it. 

Sir PePBgrine Bfaitland, and his lady and family, lodged in the 
same house with us, at Montreal, and appeared plain, unassum* 
ing people. While then^ *hey received tbe caUa of tbe principal 

^ t was Uilbrnit'd by a Briliab oflioer, that llitt flake was ool actoiilly ia tkf 
hJB pi ^y ficM» balsuiBcwkcrehilbo tnuacdiate rkiaH^r. 
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militmr? and citil officen, and of the most dUtiiiffuwtied private 
indiTiduabi ; amoi^ the rest^ came the veteran soldier of n u!tc« 
dressed in his scarwt uniforin, and in tlie fashion of other days. 
Before leaving the fwlacei vre wrote, by request, our names 
and residence, a requisition frequently made in similar places in 
Europe. 

From the gallery, in front of the castle of Sc Louis, we had a 
most munificent view of the river, and of the surrounding coun- 
trv, whik the lower town lav directly at our feet, b^t was rather 
a blemish than a beauty in tlie prospect. 

The castle is, at its foundation, more than two hundred feet 
higher than the river, and in summer must be a most cliarmiiig 
cool spot, but in winter a very bleak one. 

GBNBBAL REMARKS ON QUEBEC. 

A STRANGBB*s residence of a few days, in a foragn city, is 
hardly sufficient to give liim any thing more than general views. 
Such vievrs, accurately sketched, are nowever useful, although 
forming but an outline. 

Quebec, at least for an American, is certainly a very peculiar 

Elace. A military town — containing about twenty thousand in- 
abitants — most compactly and permanently built— stone its dole 
material— environed, as to its most important )Kurts by walls, and 
gates— and defended by numerous heavy cannon— garrisoned by 
troops, having the arms, the costume, the music, die discipline 
of Kurope — foreign in language, features, and origin, from most 
of those whom they are sent to defend— founded U[)on a rock, 
and, in its highest parts, overlooking a great extent of country — 
between three and four hiuidred miles from the ocean— in the 
midst of a great continent — and yet displaying fleets of foreigti 
merchantmen, in its fine capacious bay — and shewing all the 
bustle of a crowded searport — its streets narrow— populous and 
winding up and down almost mountainous declivities— -situated 
in the latitude of the finest parts of Eurooe— exhibiting, in its 
environs, the beauty of an European capitsi — and yet, in winter, 
smarting vrith the cold of Siberia — governed by a people of 
diflSsrent languajge and habits fiom the mass of the population — 
oppoeed in religion, and yet leaving that population vrithout 
taxes, and in the foil enjoyment of every privilege, civil and re- 
ligious ; such are some of the most prominent features which 
strike a stranger in tlie city of Quebec. 

As to its public buildings, besides the Castle of St Louis, 
which bsB bem mentioned, there is the Hotel Dieu, the Convent 
of the Ursolines, the Monastery of the Jesuits, now used for 
barracks, the Cathecfansls, Catholic and Protestant, the Scotch 
Church) the Lower Town Church, the Court-house, the Seminary, 
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the newGaol^iuid the AitiUcry Benmcki; tliere are abo a Place 
D'Armet, a Farade, and an Baplaiiade.* 

The coart*hoii9e iea modem alone building, one hundred 
and thirty^x feet by forty-four^ urith a haikkome and regular 
front* 

The Protestant catbedial b the handsomest modem bnttding 
in the city ; it is of stone, and is one hundred and thirty^etx feet 
long bj[ setenty-five broad ;t it slamlaon ground nearly as li^ 
as any iu the place, and is seen at a great distance. 

The Catholic cathedral is built of stone ; it is two hundred 
and sixteen feet km^r, and one hundred and eight broad. It 
was the first public building that we entered in Quebec. We 
found, as usual in such pUoes, priesu in attendance, and people 
at thdr defotions. Tlie buikiing is full of pictures and images, 
and hsia a venerable and ancient appearance. It can contain 
four thousand people. 

The seminary vras (bunded in 1669, for ecclesiastical instructioQ 
only, but is not now confined to that proieasion, although, accord- 
ih|| to Colonel Bouchette, its members must be Catlmics. The 
budding is of stone, forming three sides of a square, two hundred 
and nineteen ieet long, and one hundred and twenty broad. 
The Hotd Dieu was founded in 1637, for the «ck poor of both 
sexes. It includes the convent, hospital^ church, court-yard, 
cemetenr, and gardens. The principat building is three hundrea 
and eigiitv«three feet long by fifty broad. Tms establishment, 
conductea by nuns, is highly commended for the humanity, 
comfort, cleanliness, and ^ood arrangement which prevail in it. 

The Ursuiine convent is a square, whose aide is one hundred 
and twelve feet; was founded in 1639; is devoted to female 
education, and is conducted by nuns. The Monastery, or Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, now used for barracks, is three stories hii^ 
and forms a parallelogram of two hundred and twenty-four net 
by two hundred. It was a fine establishment in the ume of the 
Jesuits, ttid judging from some of the auartments which I saw, 
it contains very comfortable accommodations for officers and 
troops. I was particularly strack with the new gaol, which is a 
hamLome structure of stone, standing on very elevated ground; 
it is one hundred and sixty feet long by rixty-eight broad, and 
three stories high : thecostwasover fifteen thousand pounds. 

The BidKip^ palace is one hundred and forty-seven feet b]|f one 
hundred and eighteen, and stands in a very commanding ntea- 
tion, near the grand battety. It is now occupied by the Provin- 

^ PoBdwtfo- 
Atiilwdiiiswinnaef the paMie bolldliigi are tokee on the aalliartty of 
Cntoafi BiMiclieUr. 
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cial Pfa*Viament and for various public-oQices, and an annuity ia 
paid to the Catliolic bishop. It is said to be in a ruinous con- 
dition. 

The artillery-barracka were built by the French in 1750. They 
extend five hundred and twenty-seven feet by forty^ and con- 
lain accommodations for the artillery-troops of the ganiscui, 
work-shops, store-houaeb;, 9(,c. and every variety of small arnn 
for twenty thousand men, which are always kept fit for imine<li- 
ate use, and are fiuicifuUv arranged. 

Quebec is well paved with large stones, firmly fixed. Most 
of its streets are narrow; the principal ones are tiarty-two feet 
wide, but roost of them only from twenty-four to twenty-seven. 
The houses are of very unequal height, and generally liave high 
sloping roo&, to enable thein to sustain the ice and snow. The 
covering of the roofs with tin, or even with sheet-iron, is by no 
means general; most of them are still covered with shingles. 
Many of the modem houses, especially on tho highest ground, 
are very handsome, and in the modern style, and some new ones 
are in progress. The murket-pluce is, in its largest dimensions, 
two hundred and fifty feet by one hundred and sixty-five. 1 
saw it on Saturday morning, which is die best time, aiid never 
wish to see a market better supplied with meat, fowl, fish, and 
vegetables, and every thing in very good order. The prices we 
are told are not high. There are a great many Ao^ in Quebec, 
and they are not k^t merely for parade : they are made to work, 
and it is not uncommon in Quebec to see dogs harnessed to 
little carts, and drawing meat, merchandize, and even wood up 
and down the hills ; they pull vrith all tlieir Uttle might, and seem 
pleased vrith their employment. 

Willi respect to the institutions of Quebec, most of which were 
founded by the French, the valuable statistical account of Ca- 
nada, by Colonel Bouchette, will supply every detail as to the 
nunneries, the hospitids, die college, the churchy Catholic and 
Protestant, the clergy, and every other important particular, 
which a strai^r would desire to learn. Tliis work, with its 
grand topographical num, is however, I believe, little known in 
the United States, and is rather too expensive fbr general circu* 
iation. 

Besides the peculiar, or at least remarkable features, winch 
have been sketched, Quebec is certainly a very ra^pectable city, 
and one of thoae places on the American continent most worthy 
of the curiosity oi an intdligfint stranger. Indeed, to have seen 
Quebec and Montreal, aim the intervening and surrounding 
country^ is, in some dc^me, a substitute for a visit to Europe. 
The latitude of Quebec is 46 deg. 48 min. S9 sec. north. 
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TUB fttVKft 8T« LAWEBItCB. 

Montreal^ October 12.— Thb mighty outlet of the mosl mag- 
nificent collection of inland waten in the world) the Ncnh 
American lakes-^odiTidaaUj, like aea»— coUectiTdy, coTering 
the ferea of an empire ; already enlivened by the sails of com- 
merce, and recendy awed by die thunder of contending naTies; 
bordered by thriving Tillages and settlements, and hereafter to be 
surrounded by po«)ulous towns^ and cities, and countries ; asso- 
ciated as tllis riTsr is with such realities, and with such antici- 
pations, it b impossible to approach the St. Lawrence with 
ordinary feelings, or lo Tiew it as merely a riTer of primary 
maguitude. 

Already, the two c^reat cities of Canada are erected on its 
borderB ; Europe 8eii& her fleets to Quebec, and cTen to Mon- 
treal ; neariy two hundred miles of intenrening water are now 
daily pasaedf between the cities, by steam-boats, some of whicb 
are as large in tonnage as Indiamen, or sloops <^ war. It is 
nbwnoTery difficult task to be wafted on the St. Lawrence from 
Lake Ontario to the Ocean^ a distance of neariy seven hundred 
miles, or from Niagara, which difiers little from one thoaaand| 
and the entire range, from Lake Superior, is two thousand. 

In that part of tne St. Lawrence which^ within a we^ we have 
now twice passed, there are (ewer obserrations to be made than 
on many routes much less extensiTe, and on many rivers of much 
inferior magnitude. This arises from the great sameness which 
prcTaiis along the banks. They appear to be Tery generally al- 
luvial; extensively they are so low that they seem, in many 
places, hardly to mrm an adequate barrier against the occasional 
swelling ana overflow of the great river, which they limit; 
iiideed, it is difficult always to convince ones-self that they are 
not, here and there, actually lower than the river; of rodcs, 
till we come within a few miles of Quebec, there are hardly any 
to be seen, and yet it is obvious that there are rocks in the vici- 
nity, because the houses are often constructed of stone; fi>rmany 
miles from Montreal, on the way to Quebec, the banks are Uttb 
else than damp meadows, resembling Holland extremely ; some- 
times the shores recede in natural terraces, andntiiiiigplatferms 
placed one above another, till the hst vinble one fimns a 
nigh ridge ; at other times, precimtous banks, cut doMm as it 
were by art, exhibit strata of gravel and day and sand — Cbrming 
distinct and often variously coloured horizontal layeis; the 
forests are usually removed from the immediate margin of the 
river, and the verdure is in most places rich and livebr. 

The average width of ther iver, between Mon^eal and Que- 
bec, ap|iears to be about tvro miles ; but it is extremdy irregular; 
VoTACcs und Tbatels, Vol. VII. Q 
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flometimes it does not exceed biilf-a*imley or three^fourtlis of a 
iiiile» but this is true only near Quebec and at a few other 
placea; at other umet, it becomes two, three, or more miles 
wide. I haye already mentioned^ that in the liJce of St* Peter^ 
as it 18 called, a fisw miles above the town of Three Rivers, an 
expanaon of the river takes place, so that for more than twenty* 
miles, its breadth is nine or ten miles. 

The current b considerable— probably three miles an hour 
generally, but in some places it has apparently double that force, 
and the river, instead of flowing as it cummoAly do^ with an 
unruflSed sur&ce, becomes pertuibed^ and hurries along with 
murmurs and eddies, and in a few places with foam and breakers. 

This is particularly the case at the Richelieu rapids, fifty 
miles above Quebec, where the river is compressed within half-a- 
mile, and the navigable part within much less ; numerous rocks, 
which appear to be principallv laige rolled masses, form, when 
the water is low, as it was when we passed, a terrific reef^ and 
when the river is up, a dangerous concealed enemy. Througli 
these rapids, (as was mentioned on the passage down,) the steam* 
boats dare not go in the night, and the instance in which it is 
said to have been done, was to carry to Quebec the news of 
the Duke of Richmond*s death. The speed of the steam-boat 
had, however, been surpassed by that of the land-messenger, 
who bad already avrived with the gloomy news* At the lower 
end of the town of Montreal, the stream, compressed by the island 
of St. Helena, is so impetuous that the steam-boats, which every 
where else can stem the current, are here obliged to anchor anq 
i»ocure the aid of oxen; four yoke weie employed, vrith a drag* 
rope, to draw the Malsham— the boat in which we came up 
to Montreal, through this pass; it is, however, not half-a-mile 
that the river is so rapid, for after passing this place steam car- 
ries on the boats again to their moorings at the upper end of the 
town. It requires a very strong wind to carry vessels with sails 
against thb current. I saw some vesseb here which enjoyed this 
•avanta^e, and for om hour I could not perceive that they made 

any head-way. 

The population on the river is very considerable, neariy all the 
vray between the two cities, so that on both sides houses or villages 
are almoat ccmstantly in view. There are, however, but two towns 
of any magnitude, both of which have been mentioned — Sord, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, and which connects Lake 
Champlain vrith the St. Lawrence, ibrty-five miles below Mon- 
treal, and the Trots Rivieres or **"* ^ A«^_l^ !._. 



* CokMMi Boocbetto states the leiistia at tweaty-ive ailkM^ bat he ia- 
eMss thatportkin whkA b Ml oTiiiMids* 

t ne tide ceaaes aesr this pbca. 
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Quebec and MoatieaL This leige town deriTes its wlitinsicai 
name fit)iu the iact tliat the river St. Maurice, which empties 
here, is divided at its mouth by little isknds, into three parts, 
so that there seem to be three nveni instead of one. 

Most of the houses on both banks of the St. Lawrence* as well 
as in the vrcinity of Quebec, are white, roof and all; the roofe 
of houses in Canada being frequently protected from fire, as 
well as beautified by a white-wash of salt and lime, or of Ume 
onlv, which is renewed every year. 

There are many villa^ on the river ; some are large and po- 
pulous, and most of them are fiimished with pretty, and a tew 
with grand churches ; they have from one spire to three, and 
having generally a brilliant covering of tin, both on the roo6 
and spires, they blaze in die sun, and, even at the distance of 
miles, dazzle tl^s eyes of the beholder. Some other public build- 
ings, and the best private houses on the banks, are occasionally 
covered in the same manner. Most of the cottages aie only one 
story high, and are small ; but large and good houses, appear- 
ing like the residences of the seigneurs and otlnir country gen- 
tlemen, are hardly ever out of sight. The banks of the St. 
I^awrence, thus verdant and beautiful from cultivation, and 
decked every where with brilliant white houses and pretty vil- 
lages, impress a traveller very pleasantly, although he finds but 
little vanety in the views. I have omitted to mention* that 
fi-om the rapids of Richelieu, going down the river, the banks 
almost imniMediately become considerably more elevated. 

MONTRCAI.. 

• 

St John, Oct. Hth, 1819. — On leaving the city this morn- 
ing, we pa^ed again to Longucil, but not in so fraU a bark as 
betbre. We were conveyed in a horse-boat, worked by ten horMS, 
and which, when we entered, luul just discharged sixteen carts 
and calashes, besides people and cattle, other than those belong- 
ing to these vehicles. We crossed k>wer down and in deeper 
water than we had passed in the canoe. 

The view of the town, wlien we were receding, as. well as 
when we were advancing, was very fine. It stretches about 
two miles along the St. Lawrence, and it scarcely equals half a 
mile in breadth. The bank of the river is considerably devated, 
and the ground, although not very uneven, rises gi^i!ually firom 
the water into a moderate ridffe— then sinks into a hollow, and 
then rises with more rapiditv tal it fimshes^ less than a mile and a 
half fiom the town, in one ot the finest liills that can be imagined* 
This hill is called the mountain* of Montreal, and, indeed, 

* Tbcrr are neveral »tirtug% ncmr Iho top of tbis mooataitit aad frooi them 
tbe (owD is SHppliod with water bv the usoal HKaat of sablenrnDoan iHpcs. 

Q 2 
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from It the town deriTes its name ; the wonk origitiaUy Bignified, 
MM b said, the Rojal Mountain. This mountain rises five hun- 
dred and fifty fm aboTe the level of the river. It forms a steep 
and verdant barrier, coTered with shrubbery, and crowned witti 
trees, and is a most beautiful back*gTound for the city. . 

Its form, as it a{^ieani from the river, is nearly that of a bow. 
We rode up, across the southern end of it, behind the beautiful 
seat of the Hon. Mr. M'Gillirray. I afterwards ascended it on 
foot, in company mth an English gentleman, and walked the length 
of its ridge. The yiew is one of tlie finest that can be seen in any 
country. Immediately at our feet, the city of Montreal is in full 
view, with its dazzling tin-coTered roo& and spires, and its 
crowded streets; the noble St. Lawrence, stretching away to the 
ik^itand lefi, is yisibl^ probably for fifly miles, and on both sides 
mit, and for a great vndth, particularly on the south, one of the 
most luxuriant champaign countries in the world is spread before 
the observer. The mountains of Belseil, Cliambly, and a few 
others, occur upon this Tast plain, but in general it is not inter- 
rupted till it reaches the temcoriesof the United States, in which 
we discern the mountains of Vermont and New- York. 

In our rear we saw the Ottowa or Grand River and itsbranches, 
which, uniting and becoming blended with the St. Lawrence, 
divide the islimd of Montreal from the main. 

Nothing is wanted to render the mountain ofMontreal a charm* 
ingplacefor pedestrian excursions, and for rural parties, but alittlo 
erort, and expense in cutting and clearing winding walks, and 
in removiuje a few trees from the principal points of view, (as 
they now form a very great obstruction ;) a lodge or resting 
place on the mountain, constructed so as to be ornamental, 
would abo be a desirable addition. 

On the front declivity of the mountain is a beautiful cylinder 
of lime-stone or grey marble, erected on a pedestal ; the entire 
height of both appeared to be about tliirty-five feet. It rises 
from among the trees, by which it is surrounded, and is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Simon M^Tavish, E^. who died about 
fonrteenyears since, and was, in a sense, the founder of the 
North Western Company. Just below is a handsome mauso- 
leum, of the same materials, containing his remains; and, still 
lower down the mountain, an unfinished edifice of stone, erected 
by the same gentleman, which, had he lived to complete it, would 
bare been one of the finest in the vicinity of Montreal. It is 
nowfiist becoming a ruin, although it is enclosed and roofed in, 
and the windows are built up with niascmry. It would have 
been a superb house, if finished according to the original plan. 
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MOOB OF BUILDIVO IV MOVTmBAL. 

MoMTBBAL liBB nmch the appasimoce of aa BmopcBa town, 
partiailariy of acontineotBloM. TbeatreeCs wn narrow^ except 
•ome of the new ones ; the principal ones are tliote paralld to 
the mer, of irtudi .ihoseof Su Paul, wliicli babtudingsueetof 
bosinessy near the riTer, and Notie Dame-slreely on higher gimu^ 
and more quiet, more gented, and better bnilt, are the (mnci* 
pal; ihe latter street is tlurty feet wide, and thiee*lbiirths of a 
mile long. A few of those which intersect the above streets at 
right angles are also considerable. The town has a crowded 
active population* and many strangers and persons from the 
country augment the aaivity in its streets. 

But the circumstance which assimilates it most to a continental 
European town, is its bdng built of stone. People finom the 
United States are apt to consider Montreal as gloomy, and I pre* 
sum^ it arises from the fiict of its being built of stone, and prin- 



cipally in an antique fiishion. The former is, however, in reali^ 
a strong jpround of preference over our cities, built of wood and 
brick. Stone is the best material of which houses can be con- 
structed ; if property built, they are not damp in Uie least ; they 
exclude both heat and cdd better than any other houses ; they 
will not bum, except in part, and scarcely need rqiair, and they 
are easily made very handsome. Indeed no other material poa* 
sesses siuBcient dignity for expensive public edifices; and we 
were sorry to see even a few private nouses in the suburbs of 
Montreal built of brick, in the Ai^lo- American style. 

Montreal is ctttainly a fine town of its kind, and it vrere much 
to be vrished that the pec^le of the United States would imitate 
the Canadiansy by constructing their houses, wherever practicable^ 
of atone. The environs of liikmtreal are beautifiil, but though 
considersbly cultivated and improved, they are fiur from being 
brought to the state of which thqr are capable. 

A number of handsome villas now make their appearance 
around the town, and there are numerous scites still unoccupied, 
which will prolMtbly be hereafter crowned vrith dennt seats. 
Few places in the world possess more capabilities of this kind 
than Qod>ec and Montreal; if the latter is less bold than the 
former in its scenery, it possesses much richness and delicate 
boutty, which need nothing but vrealth and taste to displw them 
to adlvanta^; the former already exists in Montreal to a 
great extent, and there are alK> yferj reqiectaUe pioo6 of the 
existence ana growth of the latter. 

MISCBLLAHBOUS BBMARKS ON MOIfTBBai*. 

Thit city is in latitude 45* 31' north, and in loimoide 73^^* SS' 
west from Greenwich* It covers one thousand and twenty acres 
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— what was witbin the old fortifications was onl j one hundred 
acres. Its cUmate is rery considerably milder than that of 
Quebec, and most persons would probably consider it as a more 
desirable residence. In regard to accommodations, it is so to a 
stranger, who will look in vain, in Quebec, for an establishment 
equalto the Mansion-House. He will find indeed in Quebec a 
good table, but there are deficiencies on other topics, to which 
an American from the United States, and still more perhaps an 
Enffjishman, will not easily be reconciled. 

The following fiicts* as to the extent of some of the public 
establishments of Montreal, may be of some use towards a cor* 
rect estimation of the public spirit of the country, especially of 
that which pre^'ailed under the French dominion. 

The Hotel Dieu, founded in 1644, is three hundred and 
twenty-fotir ieet in front, by four hundred and sixty-eight deep ; 
it is attended by thirty-six nuns, who administer to the sickmnd 
diseased of both sexes. 

The Convent of La Conmgation de Notre Dame forms a 
range of building two hunored and thirty-four feet in front, by 
four hundred and thirty-three ; the object of this institution is 
female instruction; 

The General Hc»piul, or Convent of the Grey Sisters, was 
founded in 1750 : it occupies a space along the little river St. 
Pierre of six hundred and seventy-eight feet, and is a refuge for 
the infirm poor and invalids. 

The Catbedral of Notre Dame is one hundred and forty-four 
feet by ninety -four ; this church we thought, in some respects, 
more splendid in the interior, but less grand than that at Quebec. 
It contains, among other things, a gigantic wooden image of the 
Saviour on the cross. The cathedral stands completely in tlie 
street of Notre Dame, across the Place d^Armes, and entirely 
obstructs the view up and down the street. This church is, on 
the outside, nide ana unsightly. 

IThe English cathedral is the finest building in Montreal— its 
tower, which is untinislied, is still in progress ; this church is 
very large, but I did not learn its dimensions. Those whom we 
saw attending worship in it, were persons of V€ry genteel appear- 
ance, including many military men, but ihe church woula lutve 
held ten times as many as were present. 

The seminary of St. Sulpice occupies three sides of a square, 
and is one hunored and thirty-two feet by ninety, with ^cious 
gardens. It was founded about 1657. 

The new college, or Petit Senunaire, is in the Recollet su- 
burbs; it is two hundred and ten feet by forty-five, vrith a wing 



* Doucbetle. 
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at each eiul, of one hundred and eighty-six feet by forty«five ; it 
hi an appendage of the other aeminary, and dengned to extend 
its UHetuUiess by enlarging its accommodations. 

There is near the mountain of Montreal another luppendage of 
the seminary. It appears to be about a mile from the town ; it 
is a considerable stone-building, surrounded by a massy wall, 
which encloses extensive gardens, &c. This place was for* 
meriy called Clateau des Seigneurs de Montreal, but now it has 
the appellation of La Maison des Preties. It is a place of re- 
creation, resorted to once a-week, by both the superiors and 
pupils of the seminary. 

There is no Englisti coU^^ in Canada, but a foundation for 
one has been laid by a gentfeman,* who died in 1814, and be- 
queathed ten thousand pounds, besides a handsome real estate 
at the mountain near Montreal, ^ for the purpose of endowing 
an En^Lsh college ; but, upon condition, that such an institution 
shoulcT be erected within ten years, otherwise the property was 
to revert to his heirs.*' I have not heard that the plan has ever 
been carried into execution. 

I know no tiling that lias excited my surprise more in Canada 
than the number, extent, and variety of the French institutions, 
many of them intrinsically of the highest importance, and all of 
them (according to their views) possessing that character. They 
are the more extraordinary when we consider that most of them 
are more than a century old, and that at the time of their foun- 
dation the colony was feeble, and almost constantly engaged in 
war. It would seem, from these (acts, as if the French must 
have contemplated the establishment of a permanent and even- 
tually of a great empire in America, and this is the more probable, 
as most of these institutions were founded during the ambitious, 
^lendid, and enterprising reign of Louis XI V. 

The agricultural productions of the country are very fine ; in 
no respect inferior to those of the United States, and they are 
evidently raised, iti Lower Canada, in greater profusion, and 
with greater ease, than with us. The market in Montreal is ex- 
cellent; it contains, according to the saukm, all kinds of meats, 
with abundance of fowl, game, fish, and vegetables, in fine order. 

The fine champaign country, which occupies so large a part 
cf Lower Canada, is ejLceedingly fertile, and, although we are 
accustomed to consider the climate as very severe, it is evidendy 
¥ery healthy ; vritli the oontnTanoes which exist here, for pro- 
dudng and preserving {leat, and for excluding cold, the climate 
is, by all accounts, yery comfortaUe; and it does not appear 

* Hon. Jmms M'GilL 
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that it pr«T€nts the inhabitants from enjoviog nearly erery pro* 
ducttoQ of the earth, which is known in we States bordering on 
Canada. Their potatoes and cauliflowers are particuburly good, 
and are raised with great ease. 

The only article which we have found generally bad in this 
country has been bread. The best which ¥re have seen has 
been only tolerable, and most of it has been so sour, dark-co- 
lourod, and bitter, that it took some time to reconcile us to it in 
any d^ree. We were beyond measure astonished at the badness 
of this article, especially as it is so good in England, and in the 
cities of the United States, and as so many of the Canadians are 
perfectly acquainted with both countries. 

Lower Canada is a fine country, and will hereafter become 
populous and powerful, especially as the British and Anglo- 
American population shall now in more extensively, and impart 
more vigour and activity to the community. The climate, not- 
withstanding its severity, is a good one and very healthy, and 
fiivourable to the fi'eshness and beauty of the human complexion. 
All the most important comforts of life are easily and abundantly 
obtained, although the expences of living are high, considering 
the fertility of the country. 

A more correct knowledge of Canada is now fast diffusing itself 
through the American States, since the intercourse is become so 
easy, and I believe few Americans from the States now visit this 
country, without returning mot« favourably impressed respect*- 
ing it than they exi>ected to be. It will be liappy if friendly 
sentiments and the interchange of mutual courtesies shall do 
away the unfounded impressions and prejudices of both commu* 
nities. Commercial intercourse between the two countries is 
also important, and, I presume, mutually advantageous, and will 
probably continue to increase. The commercial men of Canada 
are principally British and Americans. 

DEPARTURE FROM CANADA. 

Wb left Montreal on the morning of the fourteenth, in a thick 
snow, ¥rhich, however, soon ceased; the crystals of snow were 
all single prisms, or two prisms^ united at an angle, and not the 
usual star of six rays. The first snow of the season fell the day 
before, when I was on the mountain of Montreal. 

From Montreal to Chambl]r, fifteen miles, is a perfectly flat 
alluvial country, with a deep rich soil, and appears to have been 
a mere swamp, till cultivation had redeemed lU The road has 
been made by ditching and embankment, and considering the 
nature of the country^ the road is not bad. 

Chambly is it oonsideraUy Urge town for Canada, contains a 
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few ^ood, and some handsome houses, extenssif e banrackii»* both 
for infantry and caYalir, and a few troops. At Chambly, the 
rmr Sorely which, both aboTeand below, issluggiah, (at least it 
is so near its mouth and at St. John*s) becomes very lively, rolU* 
ing oTer a rocky botton>^ and fonning a pretty although not an 
impetuous rapid. In tlie only place upon its banks, where I had 
an opportunity to see any ol'the rocks, they were tiat secondary 
limestone covered by slate. 

From Chambly to St. Jolm% twelve miles, there is a beau* 
tiful country, along the bank of the river ; the population is a 
numerous one, ana in summer this must be one of the finest 
rides that a fiat country can present* Near Chambly, but on 
the other aide of the river, there is a large and handsome house 
belonging to Geneml Clmstie Burton, who has there an estab* 
Ushment of mills. 

We arrived in the town of St. John*s in the afternoon. We 
were very comfortably accommodated at Caineron^>« Inn; but 
St. John s is a place in which a stranger will not wi.sh to ivmain 
long. Although the country is lertile about it, ilH apfx^arance 
is mean, dirty, and disagix^euble. A tew tro<)))s are stationed 
here, but the ancient Ibrt, wliich was very extensive, and still 
looks very venerable with its hi*^h earthen walls and falUnjr bar- 
racks, is an interesting ruin. It was captured in 1775 by virene- 
ral Montgomery, after a galUuit delence^ and a considerably 
protracted siege. 

October 15M.— At eight o'clock in the morning, we left St* 
John*s in the steam-boat Congress, and although encounteritig 
both an opposing wind and current, we swept alon^ with great 
rapidity in one of the swiftest and best boats that I have ever 
seen. She is not large, but is iitted up with great neatness, 
and every thing about tier is in fine order. 

We soon passed the Isle aux Noix, which, as observed in the 
passage down, has also been celebrated in the miUtary history 
of these countries, and is now fortified and occupied by a con- 
sidersble force. Troops appeared to be engaged m throwing up 
additional works. There are large barracks on this ishuid, and 
numbers of officers reside here, on this low f^t, of only eighty- 
five acres, in what appears a gloomy exile. This island b par- 
ticolarly important to the naval command of JLake Charoplain, 
and hero the unfortunate Captain Downie^s squadron was fittad 
out. 

BroeM. jpiknipally, dartni^ tl» bta war, wlisa it was a great nilitaiy 
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in RoQte'a F^oml, wx cm coiifltt^iic* of tbe rirar Sotd 

OMted by the UiutacTStetcs to eonuuaaa the rtftt^ mod now 
ilKmt to ndl to tlie Britisb gorenuiieiil. 

Onoe more we were en our own waten, and in a sbort tkne 
ftmti around Cutnberiand HeaDd, which it compoiad of flat 
•tMa of secondary limMone. 

iVKcnrtfMMy fw TsaMoifry to irir^rovse^ i» ifaw uxvp- 

farasy 8# kHiM. 

We were' on the road three days, and^ as it n not l^mark- 
tfbiy interestfai|^ except for its wikt Alpine sceoery, I shall gtre 
hvkl a sketch ot it* 

Bttrlhigton is one of the mosi beautiful Tillages in New*Eng- 
Imd. It stands on a baj^f the same name, is a port of entry, 
and has m popnhiti(m of probably nearly two thousand. Uis* 
iojg rapidlv fi^n^ ^ lake, and occupytoff the declivity and topr 
^fl hij^h bill— abounding with elegant honses^ — ^generally laige 
and painted whiter-having several: handsome ^public buildings, 
Sftod (the most conspicuous and comnumding ot them all,) a coi- 
1lege» situated on the most elevated ground, thite hundred and 
thuty fot above the surfiice of the vrater ; the impressions which 
k makes on u strar^er are Very agreeable, and the mote so, as 
ft fa fcarcely fotty yean since this region was a vriUemess. Its 
ftnildingB are a oourt-houM;, a jail, an academy, a toilege, two 
haoKbome houses' of public worsliip, cme hundred and sixty 
darelling^hodses, and forty-three stores, ot&ces, and mechanics* 
Shqos. ft is tiit most commercial place on elw take.* 

It is worth a journey across tiie men mou^'tain<^ vrhich 
occtqpy aktiost the entire breadth of Vermont, and irom which 
die state derives its name, to see the grand views which they 
present. There is, in feet, a succession of mountains, one, two* 
three, and four thousand feet high ; not here and tliere a single 
peak, but a vast billowy dcean, swelled into innumerable pointed 
waves, and bold ridges, aftd scooped into deep hoUovrs. 

According to the barometrical measurement 6f Captain Part- 
ridge, ibc Camel's Rump, twentr miles east by sodth fiom 
Burlington, fa about four ^onsandr* feet high, and many oilers 
approach thfa devation. 

At MontoeCte, in a low valley, forty miles from the lake, we 
Ibnnd the legidaiure ci Vermont convened* M ontpelier fa a 
sm0n and rather neat village, of about one hundred famiUes: 
llie township in whichit fa situatlkl contains nearly two tbousana 
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feople ; bat this place is so secluded, that it ^ein« cs if the 
government had sought retiroaieiit more than publicity^ io fixiog 
Itself here. It is probable, however, thai it was rather a regard 
to a central poution, as thin place b only ten miles from ,the 
centre of the btate« The roads were good thixiu^h our whole 
journey to Hanover, e^ccept the eflfects of recekit rams, and cose 
sidering jthe mountainous nature of the country. Wheser^* 
practicable they have followed tlie river courses %ionfl the aUiv 
vial bottoms, and, where they have wound around tne bilk, it 
is done with great slull and judgment. Veryirequently y^e rode 
fbr miles on precipices, where the descent was, for a great many 
yards down^ almost perfectly abrupt^ and a slight deviation 
would have been fiitaL 

When ^e arrived at the height of land, which yro& afcoiH 
sixty miles from the lake, the streams, now tending towards the 
Conneciictit, indicated our course, and, for six or sereo Qiilcs. 
we descended with great rapiiUty, the carriage almost constaRtljT 
.urging tlie horses forward, ^nd at lost we found lodgings in tw 
beautiftd Talley of Chelsea, completely environed by mountaina* 
which being fiee from wood, ana pi-ctiily dotted heoa and there 
with flocks of sheep, jren^indcd me cheerfully cf the Derbj^hive 
sconeij. 

The viHage was very neat, with one of the be«t inns whi<^ 
vce had seen; we were received with the kindriess of ja home, 
and with almost all its comforts. 

The next day (October 18th,) we arrived at Hanover, in 
riew-Hampshire, liaving crossed the Connecticut riyc^'&pm^tbe 
pretty town of Nor^icli, on a bridge, 

OoL 18. — Tiii^ handsome villa^ of about«ixt^ hpuaes,H8«n 
agreeable object to a traveller, ft is built principajly upon a 
smsdl hollo^ square, which is a beautiful green. Most of the 
Uouses are very neat, and some are larg^ and handsome* The 
greater part ate painted white, and have that lively appearance 
socommosi in the villagei of New^Bngland. 

9ci. 19. — We passed down the N^w-H^mpshiie side of fifae 
river, eighteen miles, (ml th^ crossed into Fenncmt^ at the bean* 
xiful town of Windsor, cQntiUning tvco thousand secen.littndretl 
and fifi^-sejren inhabitants.^ 

The town has a m^igpificent :back:^und in the hiA moun- 
tain Ascutney, measuring three thousand three handled ^and 
twen^ feet above the sea, fmd two thousand nine hundreil aoll 
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tbree nbove die surfiice of die river.^ The form of ilie moun* 
tain 18 handsome, and preaeois naked rocktf at ita Huminit. 

From Windsor we passed down die Vermont side of the river 
to Cbarlestown, where we i^^ain crossed into New-Hampshire, 
We saw on our ride the establLshment of Mr. Jams, fbnnerly a 
consul abroad. He has a Tery extensive farm, and an entire 
Tilia^, named Wetbenifield, b owned by him, and occupied by 
his t^nftnfm 

W« passed the night at Charlestown. This is another village 
remarkable for beauty. It is built upon one street, which is very 
wide, and, for nearly a mile, the houses are planted at distances 
convenient both for nrighbourhood and accommodation. 

Here* as at Windsor, a Urge proportion are very liandsome, 
and there is an extreme d^ree ufneatness in the (ields, gardens, 
and door-yards. The verdure being still fine, notwithstanding 
the period of the year, was chariuiiigTy conti*asted with the br£- 
liant while of the houses. 

From Hanover to this place the river Connecticut flows in a 
narrow channel, in most places so confined by very hi^h ground, 
and sometimes by mountains, that it seems to run m the only 
pcKsible place, ana the channel appears as if it had been cut by 
art, and laid with exquisite skill through an almost imjiervious 
country. Rarely do the precipitous banks retire so as to leave 
any meadows or flat lands upon the border, and the coun\i*y ap- 
pears not remarkably fertile. The pines still occupy a consider* 
able ponion of it, but most of the large ones are cut away ; here 
and there an ancient tree still raises its head to the winds, and 
towers above its compeers. In many parts of this region, very 
formidable fences are made by pulling up the stumps of the 
gigantic pine-trees, and arranging them in a row with tneir roots 
interlocked. 

BBLLOWS FALLS. 

This place is worth visiting, both for its bold and picturesque 
scenery, and for the interesting nature of its mineralogy and 
geology. 

On approaching BeUovrs Falls from the north, the traveller is 
first strucK by the elegant appearance of *lie small village of Rock- 
ingham, situated on the Vermont side qf the river, upon ground 
pleasantly elevated. A neat chttrch, semi-gotliic, and several 
seats of gentrv, who have clustered about these fidls, are finely 
contrasted wiUi the wildness and rudeness of the surrounding 
acenery. On th^ New-Hampshire side, a very high ridge of 
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ttiountaia-roc-k» 1 pixMUtiic (ivc or ^\x hunclrecl feet above tlie 
level of lite river, i'onns iib immediate bAnrier, there being, only 
just room for a nan*ow road between it and tbc Connecticut* 
immediately at the loot of this frowuiiig and impending moun« 
tain^ is an elegant establishment belonging to a gentleman who 
seems nfit to ieel what every observer must dread^ tliat his house 
may be ciushcd by falling rocks. 

Uellows I'alls, as a piece ot* scenery, are peculiar on account 
of a ceixain snugness, which marks the entire collection of moun- 
tains, rocks, and river-tori^cnt. and pretty houses, which are all 
apptx>ached without the slightest inconvenience, mul are com- 
prtHed within a very small compass. On die west side there is a 
canal half-a-mile long, around the fulls ; it has nine locks. 

Frotu Uellows Falls we passed down to Widpolc. This is 
another luiiidsoiue village; some of the houses are splendid* 
Putney, on the V^et tuont side, presented nothing particularly in- 
teresting. \Vc reached Brattleborough at evening, and there 
pas^d the night. 

In Diiminorston i saw a gieat slate quun^ : the strata were 
vertical, and the excavation was like a deep canal, so that as I 
walked into it, the per|)endicular stmta formed a perfect wall on 
both sides, and 1 trod on their edges. It wais a fine example of 
primitive rooting slate ; and from this place and tlic vicinity, ua 
Brattleborough, &c. it is extensively quarried, and carried aown 
the river. 

In speaking of the villages on Cormecticut river. I often use 
the epithets beautiful, handsome, &c. till they arc ni danger of 
becoming trite. 8till I must repeat them with res|)ect to the 
eastern* village of UrattloborouglL 

This village is built principally upim one street, and contains 
very few houses or shop that are not an ornament to the place. 
The stret*t is parallel to the river, and passes through luxuriant 
meadows, spreading into an extensive champaign, bouuded by 
tlie Coniiecticut, which here for miles washes the base of a grand 
mountain-barrier that limits the view on the east. This view 
was best seen in retrospe^^i as we rose the hill, at the south end 
of the town« Thence we saw this mountain-ran^e, probably 
hei-e one thousand* feet high, covered with the ricuest ditmery 
of the forest, and stretching away to the north, while the Con- 
necticut gently washe<l its loot, and the pretty village, with its 
white houses and brilliant church, rose in the midst of a rich 
meadow. 

But the most interesting object in Brattleborough is its veiie- 

* Tbe other vHlago 1 did not toe. 
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rabi« pastor, vrith wbom ^ his pleasant mral abode wt tad iHc 
tuMsoor of an eTening ioterriew. At the age of aeTcnty-five, he haa 
necently returned from England, fab natiTe country, after a Tisit ojf* 
^hleen months. He had been abtent from England twenty^ 
five years, and found^ on returning to his native town, which^ 
(except occasional Tiaits,) he l^fl sixty-three yearn since, that but 
4me person remembered khn. £yen the monuments of his con- 
temporaries in the graTe-yard, were so moss-grown, that he coujd 
not read the inscriptions, and those of the persons who liad died 
more recently he did not know. He found, however, many rrien4«t 
in various parts of England, who remembered him with affection. 
The country appcaredto him greatly improvedt and to exhibit the 
most decided proofs of a thriving condition ; but his adopted 
country l^greatlj prefers, and gladly returned to endhis dayd in it. 
The venerable man, at once an instructive and delightful 
Mbxtob, entertained us with many ofthe incidents of his tour, 
tlusfdation of which was enlivened by the most interesting renuirk^ 

Oct 21*1. — ^We left Brattlebcrough in the morning, (indele7,eo 
fuiles below crosa^ the bridge into Is orthiield, in Massachusetts. 

Northlic^d is a neat vdlage, on a wide street situated on a hiU^ 
but the houses are plain; the place had, however, an air of 
comfort and snugness. 

Passing down through Nonhfield into Montague, we came to 
extensive ranges of primitive rocks, chiefly gneiss ; but in them 
penned great beds of granite, the first that I had seen fn place 
OB our whole joumMr. Primitive rocks continued to the upper 
lock of Miller's Fajfc : the canal here is cut through a coarsiD 
con^omerate, composed of fraffmeots of primitive rocks. 

T^e scenery at tnis place is handsome ; and at the conftaeuce 
of MiUer's River vrith the Connecticut, the latter forms 9 great 
bow, and looks like & lake surrounded by high hills. 

Several miles below, we came 10 Miller's Falls. The river 
runs nearly north-west, and is precipitated over the strata, 
which at this place cross the river, and torra a natural danu The 
rocks which form the natural dam at Miller's FaUs are composed 
of fi-agments of primitive rocks; but generally the^e fragmeiUa 
are not Isurge, rarely exceedingan inch or two in diameter, and 
generally smaller than thaU The strata have an inclination of 
forty-five degi^ and have every mark of the eariiest class of 
fiBgmented rocks. Are they not a variety of (JrcywwJte* 
Their direction is aeariy north-^ast and south- wesL 

We eroesad the Connecticut again, at the place wtaR^re, 1^ com- 
pMiy iu great bend, it tetuoos to its U9«al dineocipn Ai iKtrcfi 
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ttd aodm. Wtf now arrired in the town of Greenfield, and oil 
ascending the hill from the river, 1 saw, for the first time, in thie 
part of the country, trap rocks in place. They here consliinte an 
extensive range, extremely well eharacterized, and, (agreeably to 
Mr. UitchcMk's exodloit account of the gedogy off thb w 
cioity,*) form, vary nemrljfy the northern extremity of the great 
trap ranges, which commeaee at New-Haven and oreea eoin« 
pletely both the States of MoBsachnsetta and GonnecUcttt.f 

The fifagmented rodcs, whith, in nearty th(5 whcrie of thii^ 
range, lie benteth the trap, I here bad tht pkosure of seeing 
emerge from under it, at a high angle of htciinatknii and at d 
high devotion, on the side next to the village of Oreuifi&ld. 
4iia«e#eeee 

From the hid in question, W4; fiad a fton view ^ tins village, 
vfliieh stands principally on two intersecting Streets; has a 
humber of handsome houses, and. for a country*tovm, an lm<« 
common propcrtion of brick bniidhigs. Walpole also has a 
humber, arid Windsor a lurger numb^ than either. Grreenfield 
Stands two miles from Cotuiecticut river, on a high plaio, which 
declines gently to the west. It has handsome ehurcMs,* a courts 
house, a jail, ftc. 

Just at evening we drove over to Deer^kl, titiistanee cf 
(hree miles, through the most luxuriant and beautiful country 
Uiat we had seen m our whole journey. This country is the md 
alluvial r^ton intersected by the Decrfield river, and probably 
formed by it, as the alluvial countries on rivers generally appear 
to be. LiVen now, in the latter port of October, the gross it 
fhost vividly g^een, thickly matteo, and rich as the shag ot velvet,^ 
The remains of the crops of com evinced also great productive-^ 
nesB, and seemed almost to realize the&bles oftbe golden ages. 

We were comfortably lodged in a gck>d inn, just in tim«f 
to visit, before dark^ a very interesting antiquity in this town. 

Deerfidd is a plain venerable town, with good buildings, bui 
not many of them are in the modem style; this circumstance i% 
howenft, rather pleasing than otherwise. Deerfield extendr 
about a mile on one street; it has a highlv respectable academy, 
the finest meadows in New England, ana a very interestliig ail* 
ciei^ histoiy, upon whidi I have no time to enliurge. 

ea#e«#aaa 

OcL 82.— We lefl Deerfiidd on a fine morning, and extended 

^ SeeAaiencanjroQmalorSctenee, irot 1. 
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